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SESTBSCT 

Factors influencing the. performance cf handicapped 
students on the North Carolina (finijuuc Competency Test (Fail, 1978 
admi nistratlcn) were analyzed, Elducably mentally handicapped (EMH) 
and learning disabled (LD) students represented 63& of the 3,043 
handicapped students who took the Fall, 1978 test. A questionnaire 
was designed to collect the following data from random samples of the 
EffH and ID groups; (1) test modifications employed; (2) hist<:ry o£ 
specit^l education services; and (3) i;€mediation efforts in the Spring 
for these students who failed the test in the Fall, Only the section 
on test modifications was used for all other handicaps (t,e,, hearing 
impaired, visually impaired, multiple handicap, and other) in order 
to determine their relationship to the passage rate. Data on student 
handicap, race, parent education level, and local schocl distn^ct 
were obtained from State Department of Public instruction data tapes^ 
The fcllowinq conclusions were made; (1) procedures used to classify 
students as handicapped by local schools were inadequate; (2) better 
-oruidelines for-the-uise of test modifications were required; and (3) 
the student characteristics of ability level, current performance 
level in reading and math, race* and patent education were related to 
successful performance on the test^ (BL) 
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Preface 

Faced with the realities of declining test scores, P'oor work 
performance, and general public dissatisfaction with the quality of 
schools, the North Carolina General Assembly made a fundamental change 
in State education policy by passing House Bill 204 in the sumuer of 
1977, The Bill established a Competency Test Commission to recoftimend 
appropriate tests and standards t<^ insure that students who received a 
high school diploma in North Carolina had the minimal skills necessary 
for functioning in society. This is a laudable goal indeed, but one 
marked by much controversy on a national as well as state level. 

Our concern in developing and conducting this research was not 
with the policy of coiapetency testing per se , but rather with the 
implementation of .this -policy at the local school level; more sepcifi- 
cally, we were concerned with its consequences for the education of an 
important, yet largely ignored segment of the school population. Not 
only in North Carolina but across the nation, little attention has 
been given to issues concerning the competency testing of handicapped 
students < The immediate press of public demand for some type of 
minimum standards in secondary education usually has meant standards 
for the typical high school graduate, and these concerns were 
translated into tests. that were appropriate for the typical secondary 
student/ 

Unlike many states. North Carolina did conside'r the handicapped 
in Hou^e Bill 204 in that 1) it was expected that all exceptional 
students would take the tests, excluding the most severely retarded, 
2) test modifications t^ould be developed, and 3) parents might apply 
to exempt their handicapped child. At the same time., there was no 



i^mpirical;data (or fbr that matter, little^lnformation of any kind) on 
the effects of competency testing for the various handicapping condi- 
tions, on the predictors of successful perfprmance/ on the best way^^^o 
implement competency testing with the handicapped, or even on the' 
validity of available options for'test modifications* 

Although the long range benefits of the Competency Test Program 
in North Carolina have yet to be proven, it is oar hope that Jthis 
research will have immediate benefits for both the system and the 
handicapped child in North Carolina by clarifying local policies and 
procedures for the competency testing 6f such students, and by adding 
knowledge relevant to the improvement of their instruction, 4n pur- 
suing these aims we were often reminded of a quote from Majone and 
Wildavsky (1978) about the study of public policy: 

Implementation is worth studyi ng precisely because it is a 
struggle over the realization of ideas- It Is the analytical 
. equivalent of original sin"; there Is no escape from implemen- 
tation and its attendant responsibilities. What has policy 

x*n:ought? the implementor can only answer it depends 

(p. 116). 

The following report is a preliminriry attempt to specify those 
factors on which "it depends," ^ . 

J D M 
May 1980 
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Performance of Exceptional Students 

* 

on the-North Carolina Minimum Competency Tqsi 

' ' ' • 0 

Introduction 

** * - " y 

Hlnimum competency testing is now a matter of State educational . 
* policy in North Cat^olina* Never the les^ special educational needs 

of , exceptional^tuUents highlight a number of specific issues involved- 
. in mlnimdin competency testing* 

N ' Although handicapped students differ from th^lr classmat.es in 

s%nlficant ways that require special^instruction, they ciust pass the 

J" 

Competency Test in Nor^h Carolitfa in order to receive a diploma. While 

' parents can. se^l^ ,a specific exemption for an exceptional student, this 

Option would automatically result^ in the student obtaining a certifi% 

* * 

cate of attendance rattFer than a diploma.^ Therefore, it is important 
to determitie ^e -sociodemographic factors and student chatractepis^ics \ 
which place t^e exceptional child at risk for failure in the 
"competency program* ^ ^ ■ ^" ^ 

Because j;the school program for exceptional students^ represents a 
Special adaptation of the regular program, there are a number of ^ 
remedial strategies foz^ basic skills instruction that vary'with t^e * ■ 
narture and severity of student needs* Also, there are iQariy types of 
test modifications ttia't^ may be used to insure that exceptional students 
receive appropriate test administration* At present, however, it is 
^ not known what.^^^rple special education services pl^ in prepffflng 
exceptional students for the Competency Test* Similarly,, little is 
known about the nature and .effectiveness of ^remediation for exceptional 
students w^io fail their initial test- 
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t A total of^ 3,043 handicapped students took the Minimum Competency 
Test iTi^Nortfh Carolina during the Fall of 1978* The p^resent research, 
represents an initial attempt to understand the factors that influenced 
their performance^ and thereby to assist the State in achieving, the ^ 
goal of more appropriate public education for the handicapped* 
Broad research questions 'addressed by the project include: 
1* What are the characteristics of exceptional students who 
pass and fall the Competency Test? ' * g . 

2, What test modifications wejre employed and were they related.-^ 

.... ■ . , / 

; to student performance? ; 
; 3* Were, there significant variations in amount and content of 
services provided to exceptional students . who passed and failed 

k -"'-^ * . If' ' ^ * 

the Competency Test^ * ' *' ^ 

4, What special remediation efforts were uset} for ^thos^ students 
■ . " ' ■ ' ' \* 

who failed the Test In 1978? ^ * 

5* What are the attitudes of teachers and administrators toward 

ccAnpetency testing of exceptional students? ' 

^ - Although those Issues associated with competency tes ting , involve 

all exceptional students regardless of type of handicap, *they are ^ . 

particularly saiient for those who are educably mentally handicapped* 

(EMH) and learning disabled -XLD) . These two groups represeilt the 

largest percentage of exceptional students who might be considered a^tj 

risk for failure in the ^jcompetency program; together, EMH ahd'LD * 

students represented 83% of all handlcap|>ed students who toot^ the^ 1978 

Competency Test. Unlike more severely handicapping conditions, many 

of these students can be expected to demonstrate minimal competencies, 

and/or to profit readily from remedial programs. Therefore,^ ^ 
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although all handicapping conditions were studied with respect to-, 
demographic characteristics and conditions of test administration, 
particular emphasis was given to the study of £^fH and LD students in 
conducting the present research. * . * 

In the section of the report whl^h follows, we begin by briefly" 

reviewing relevant literature on the competency testing of handicapped 

■ c ■ 

students to place the .North Carolina program in national perspective* ' 
Also, a brief description of the program bs^ It was Implemented In 
1978 Is "provided. 

Literature Review 

Today the term ^'minimum competency testing" refers to an educa^ 

tionad movement In which tests of essential academic skills are used as 

^ \ 
a means for mandating specific standards for graduation from the public 

schools* The movement began In Oregon In 1972, and as of 1,979, 

thlrty-slx states had adopted some kind of minimum competency test 

program (NASDSE, 1979)* In the remaining states the Issue Is now 

under consideration (Plpho, 1979)* ^ 

Although the term "minimum competency testing'' has appeared most 

frequently in the educational llteVature over the past five years, ^ the 

concept behind this type of assessment- has existed for more.chan five 

decades (Brltell, 1980)* Analogies can be drawn between present day 

competency tests and other evaluation efforts such as the New York 

Regents examinations bjsgun'^ in 1878 for high schools, or the College 

Board testing program for admission to higher education. Similarly, 

during Vorld Var I the military used proficiency tests to assess 

required levels of competencies for various trades. What Is new 
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about minimum competency testing, and what perhaps ajticounts for its 
attendant controversy, is that it represents a legislative response 
to public demand for greater accountability in education. 

One of the factors; behind the public demand for minimum educa- 
tional standards has been the distressing decline in performance by 
high schooi students on standardized tests (Gallup, 1979). Inaddition 
to significant drops in Scholastic^ Aptitude Test (SAT) scores over the 
past decade., the National Assessment of Educational Progress reported 
declines in science knowledge between 1969 and 1973 that amounted to 
a half-year loss in learning. Surveys of writing skills showed that 
students used a more limited vocabulary in 1974 than in^^^970, and 

wrote in a shorter, more '*primer-like" style. The Association of 

\ 

American Publishers was forced to revise its textbook study ^ide to a 
ninth grade reading level for college freshman* Finally, a U*S* Office 
of Education sponsored study found that 23 million Americans were 
functionally illiterate* 

Faced with the serious consequences of these trends for the next 
generation, and by an increasing vocal and hostile public, state 
legislatures have moved with uncommon speed to Establish minimum 
educational standards and seized upon the competency test as a means 
for restoring the value of a high school diploma ( Gallagher, 1979)* 
The implicit assumption behind this strategy is that both schools and 
students will rj.se to meet the standard* However, the handicapped are 
a segment of the -'lool population for whom the standard may not be , 
attainable at aj » or attainable only under certain clrctimstancefi, 
or only with s .stantial changes in their present <*duciitlaniil program. 

14 
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Competency Testing of Handicapped Students 

In the rush to institute competency test programs into regular 
secondary education, state legislatures have generally failed to consider 
issues involving handicapped students* On the face of it, competency 
test programs designed specifically for the typical high school student 
seem to pose more problems for the handicapped than benefits* 

For instance, there Is presently a great deal of discussion over 
whether competency test programs designed for the non-handicapped 
conflict with new legal protections afforded to the handicapped 
(McClung & Pullin, 1978; Morrlsey, 1978; Rosewater, 1979), These 
protections, as exemplified by the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act of 1975 (?*L* 94-142), include: (a) provision of a free 
appropriate public education in the least restrictive environment; 
(b) extensive due process procedures. Including the right of notifica- 
tion upon initiation or change in the student's educational placement, 
parent involvement in educational planning, and the opportunity to 
present complaints and/or for a due process hearing on any complaint 
about educational placement or services; (c) prohib.^lon of dis- 
crimination on the basis of disability; and (d) provision of 
individualized educational plans* 

Rosewater (1979) has noted that performance on a minimum 
competency test might be used as a placement device for special 
remedial progrante and thereby constitute a violation of the due process 
and evaluation procedures mandated by P,L* 94-142 if they are not 
followed -explicitly* Also, in some states, minimum competency testing 
may discriminate against the handicapped by automatically excluding 
them from the" competency test program, and hence from a high school 
diploma* While this iB not the case in North Carolina, there are no 
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provisions for rewarding the successful completion of an approved 
"special'* program of secondary education* Finally, Morrissey (1980) 
has noted that the mandate for individual program planning miftbt be 
violated if attention is not given to the individual learning problems 
of handicapped students in the administration of competency tests or 
related educational planning* 

In the interest of fairness to handicapped students, a number of 
states permit modified test administrations such as the use of large 
prin_t and audio cassette editions with extended time limits* However, 
the use of test modifications must also be scrutinized from the stand- 
point of-the goals for coc^etency testing in general* Students with 
similar handicaps and abilities may perform quite differently when 
permitted to use different aids, and thereby produce unreliable and 
inequitable results (Baratz, 1978; Rosewater, S79) . Also, if test 
modifications have the effect of lowering standards for passing, then 
the goal of insuring minimum competence would be compromised . 

A few states have developed competency test programs that 
attempt to meet the needs of handicapped students. Nevertheless, as of 
1978, Smith and Jenkins (1980) found that 40% of the states in their 
survey had not established or finalized their policies regarding the 
competency testing of handicapped students* None of the states they 
surveyed waived competency test requirements for the handicapped. 
Some programs require the handicapped to abide by the same procedure, 
and meet the same standards as the non-handicapped* Several states 
provided for either a differential diploma in ''special education*' or 
award a certificate of attendance for handicapped students who did not 
pass competency tests* One state used different tests with different 

t., 16 - 



standards for handicapped students, and several have used the lEP 
(Individualized Education Plan) to prescribe appropriate tests and 
set standards f^or graduation^ Morrissey (1978) has suggested yet - 
another alternative for accommodating the handicapped. This alterna- 
cive involves the dif f erenti^l veighting of muJrtii>i€--gt^dtt3Ht-i-oTi— Dr4 tecia- 
for the handicapped but could, as Morrissey suggests, be quite 
cumbersome to implement. 

In conclusion, it appears that while minimum competency testing 
Ms become a matter of national educational policy, there is no con- 
sistent policy among the states regarding the treatment of handicapped 
students with respect to competency test procedures and requirements. 

Of particular interest in the present study is the North Carolina 
Competency Testing Program and its provisions for accommodating the 
handicapped, A brief description of this program follows. 
North Carolina Competency Test Program 

In June 1977, the North Carolina General Assembly passed House 
Bill 2tf4, "The High School Graduation and Competency Program," which 
stipulated that a high school minimum competency test must be passed 
if a student is to receive a high school diploma. Futther; this Bill 
established a Cximpetency Test Commission to recommend appropriate tests 
and procedures to the State Board of Education. According to H.B, 
204, a competency test was to be administered each November to all 
eleventh grade students, and the test could be readministered repeatedly 
at designated intervals to students who failed to pass. 

The North Carolina Competency Test as constructed by the Competency 
Test Commission was designed to measure two skills: reading and m;3th. 
These two areas were chosen because they are essential parts of^the 
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^school curriculuTfl, are necessary for mlnlmun) functioning in society, 
and are two areas around which achievement tests have already been 
constructed* 

Specific test Items were formulated Co correspond" to teacher- 
stated objectives and were wrlt-teiu-so— as — to te8t--ba£-lc, practical 

reading and math skills^ In addition to skill In Interpretative 
reading, the reading sectl-on examines the ability to £ollow simple 
directions; measures vocabulary; evaluates skill at locating informa- 
tlon; and tests ability to interpret charts, maps, and illustrations. 
The math section me^ures the student's ability to compute with 
Integers, decimals, fractions, and percents; to solve problems in- 
volving money matters; to do measurements and work with them; to 
apply geometric. ideas to everyday situations; to Interpret and use 
maps, graphs, charts and tables; to apply knowledge of probability 
and statistics to everyday situations;: and to estimate the answers to 
problems* 

A student must correctly answer at least 72%, or 87 out of 120, of 
the reading items to pass the reading section* Xn order to pass the 
math section, a student must answer at least 64%, or 77 out of 120, of 
the math items correctly* These cut-off scores were determined by the 
North Carolina Competency Test Commission following a series of trial 
Studies prior to the first actual administration of the test in 
November 1978* For example, a comparison between the trial competency 
. test results and the California Achievement Test showed that the math 
section pf^^the Competency Test was considerably more difficult than tho 
reading test. Secondly , teachers from twenty schools randomly selected 
from across North Carolina were asked to identify students who in — 
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their opinion were laarglnally competent and those they felt to be Incom- 
petent. It was found that stud^ntB Identified ns roarg^nfllly competent did 
better than those Identified as Inccnnpetent, Thirdly, teachers who 
were specialists. In reading and mathematics, came together and pro- 

- ^Ided th fr i r best ju d gm e nt - o n what repr cgpntcd a minimu m— e^ntfie^en^rsy 

passing score* Finally, several statistical studies were also run 
before cut-off points were designated {Test Commission, 1978) • 

Concerning the handicapped, the original' North Carolina Cdinpetency 
guidelines Included the following three points: 

1. All exceptional children, excluding the tralnably retarded 
or severely retarded, shall take the t&sts; 

2. Test adaptations or'^odif Icatlons Ir test administration 
will be developed where needed; ' \ 

3/ A parent may apply for exemption •t:o his local school board 
'for his exceptional child, on the grounds that the test might' 
be harmful* Exemption does not mean that a regular diploma 
will be granted^ • . \ 

Since these. guidelines were wrlrten, procedural competency test 
modifications have been made for the handicapped In North Carallna and 
were used for the first time ±n November 1978. These test modifica- 
tions Include exams written in braille and large print:, extended 
length of time In takings the test, permission to write In the test 
booklet rather than on*.an IBM answer sheet. Instructions given In sign 
language for deaf students, .an audlo-dassette tape recording of 
In s truct long, and recordlng^of answers by a. proctor* These modlflca- 
^ tions' may be reques ted' 1)^ each school based committee for Its handi- 
capped students who might require them, but are not used automatically 

_ f ' - ■ ^ 
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in every case* Also, only students enrolled in special education 
programs are eligible for test modifications^ 

• A total of 81,353 students in North Carolins public schools took 
the Fall 1978 Competency Test, with an overall passage rate' of 90Z on 
reading and 85% on math^ The passage rate for non~handi capped students 
was 95% on reading and 88% on math^ k total of 3,043 handicapped 
students were given the test^ While the passage rate for the visuafily 
impaired was on par with that for noh-hanr^lcapped students, the 
performance of students with other handicapping conditions was 
cons iderabXy—poorer* ^ „ „ 



The following results were reported by the State department of 
Public Instruction in 1979: 

Reading Math 

Group Number Tested % Pass Number Tested % Pass 

Educable Mentally 1,890 12 1,887 7 

Handicapped 

Learning Disabled 652 56 652 A7 
Hearing Impaired 79 75 79 70 
Visually^ Impaired 130 92 130 88 
Multiple Handicap - " ; 77 32 76 28 
Other— ^ 215 * ——66^— 2^-4 57 



In order to provide greater understanding of the factors that 

contributed to the results and to assist the State in. clarifying 

its policies regarding the competency testing of handicapped children, 

> 

the State Board of Education approved the present research project 
' ■ ^ * " ■ 

^> ... * . * , 

among four others to be conducted by University faculty across the 

State, The project began in October of 1979 under a contract, to survey 
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the public schools that tested handicapped students In the Fall and 
Spring of 1978-79: Particular attention was to be given tq^ the demo* 
graphic characteristics of students and test modifications employed. 
In addition, for*EMH and XJ> students we. proposed to gather more 
extensive data on their academic ch^acterlstlcs , background of 
special education service, and i^^edial programs* 

In the next section the methods used to accomplish these tasks 
-will be described* 

Method 

The population of Interest in this study was all handicapped 
students (N =^ 3043) who took the Fall, 1978, Competency Te^t in North 
Carolina public schools* The sampling plan for the study survey was 

devis«d-wtth--f^ur--eons^i:d^r^t-ions--in^4aindi_(aX_tLy Jhandlcapj _ <bj^ 

geographic representation; (c) confidentiality of student records; 
and (d) minimum burden of response on local education agencies (LEAs). 
A survey instrument was devised to gather information on the demo* ' 
graphic characteristics and test modifications. used with all types of 
handicaps* The basic ins tniment was expanded to collect additional 
d*'ita on student characteristics and educational P^^S^^^ f^^ and 

^- l^JJ)-Studje!.nts__s.jLnce the se groups re present^ the most prevalent handicaps 

teisted (83%), and since they exemplified most clearly the various ' 
issues involved in the competency testing of handicapped . students . 
Sample Selection . ^ 

Since only 5% of EMH students passed both sections of the 1978 
,Fall test (si = 75), It was decided to sample all of these students to 
insure an adequate number for data analysis* In order to reduce the 

- ' • ■ t . 21" ,• 
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burden of response on LEAs, a random sample of 10% of EMH students 
who failed (ti - 180) was then drawn for comparative purposes^ LD 
students were selected by drawing a random sample of 25% who weie 
tested (n = 163)*, In each case LEAs which contributed a single student 
were eliminated to Insure confidentiality of restponse*^ Also, an addl-. 
tlonal 22 EKH fitudents and 30 LD students were sampled to offset 
attrition* In order to gather Information on the demographic character- 
littles and test modifications used with other types of- handicaps all 
visually impaired (n = 145), hearing impaired, (n^ = 129) , multiply 
h.i*ndicapped (n 87), and other handicaps = 235) were Purveyed 
with a "Brief questionnaire* " " 

The total. number of cases sampled was 1,033 after eliminating 
single students within a given school* Of Lhe 145 LEAs in the State, 
. 133 were represented; the 12 not selected^were either eliminated by 
random sainpling or listed no LD students who took the Fall 1978 test, 
The sample as drawn represented all educational districts in the state 
and 92% of the LEAs» Also, the sample preserved the ratio of LD to EMH 



students in the population that was tested, and in all handicaps ■ 
except EMIT it preserved the ratio of passing students to failing 
students. ' * . ^ ^ ■ ^ 

Nevertheless, during the , course of data collection, we discovered 



a large propor,tion of students (15.6%) who were labeled as handicapped 
on the Fall, 1978 test records were not officially classified as handi- 
capped by the local schools* . Although the survey return;rate (90%) 
would be quite acceptable for a project of this nature, i^hen attrition 
(10%) was co^ablned with misclasslf ication and inval^ protocols ^6%) ,^ 
the final accep^^le sample was feducec] by 328 students (31*8% overall) 
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Because the issue' of inisclassifi cation represented a major 
finding by itself, it was^ presented in some detail in the Results 
section of the report • 
Survey Instrument and Procedure 

In order to reduce the burden of responding, survey questions were 
developed that could be answered by referring to existing and readily 
available documents: the students^ Individual Education Plan (lEP) 
and/or cumulative folder* Also, whenever prjssible, questions were ^ 
written in an objective checklist and multiple choice format* Prior to 
data collection the investigators consulted special educators and State 
Department staff* and performed a literature review, to insure that 
the information collected was practical and relevant to the issues 
under study* Also, the instrument was field tested in local schools 

h . . - 

to insure ease of completion and minimum burden of response* 

™Tfie~~overall instruihent for the LD and EMH samples was divided into 

three sections! (1) mod^ications employed, (2) history of special 

education services, and (3) remediation efforts (this data was gathered 

for those students who failed the Fall, 1978 test)* The complete ih^ 

strument has been provided in Appendix A*.; Only a portion of the in- 

* 

strument (Part 1: Modifications) was used for all other handicaps in 
order to determine test modif ications used an^ their reilationship ?o 
the passage rate. Data on^student handicap, race, parent education 
levels 'school district, aifd LEA were obtained from State Department of 
PubtLc instruction data tapes *^ I ^ 

The seven, page (21 question) instrOtnent c<6ld be completed in less 
than one hour, including the location of student records* -A letter of 
introduction and explanation qf the project was sent to all 



superintendente;,- special services coo rdlim tors, principals, and special 
education teachers in the State who were responsible for students who 
were sampled* They were assured that the information would be treated 
confidentially and th<ii. all data would be reported in group statistics* 
To insut'e confidentiality of student records, a procedure was followed 
in which face sheet data which identified individual students was deleted 
by the school (see Appendix A for copies of these materials)* 

"-^The brief questionnaire (Part 1: Modification's Survey) was 
mailed to high schools on November 15 for all those students classified 
as multiply handicapped, visually impaired, hearing impaired and other. 
The cbmplete .(long form) questionnaire was mailed on December 7 for the 
EMH and LD samples. The deadline for returning both was .set for 
March 1, 
Site Visits 

In addition to the survey data, 15 site visits were conducted at 
high schools throughout the State* Schools were selected to be repre- 
sentative geographically and with regard to rural/Durban population and 
size of LEA- The purpose of the site visits was to follow-up 
information obtained from the' survey and to obtain the evaluations 
opinions, and recommendations of local school personnel regarding the 
use of competency tests, with handicapped students. In each case an \ 
' a Lte mp-t-was-made— to hold^tructiured interviews with special education 
teachers and administrators in each school* A copy of the interview 
has been included in Appendix A* , 

Results 

The principal findings of the stuoy were summarized under four 
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general headings: (a) Mlsclasslf Icaclon and attrition; (b) Variability 
in test administration; (c) Factors associated with test outcome {pass/ 
fail); and (d) Consequences of Fall failure (spring test performance) • In 
each instance a variety of variables were analyzed, including: (a) con- 
textual variables — educational district, test administration, and use 
.of modifications; (b) student characteristics " race, sex> parent educa^ 
tion, ability level and problem behaviors; (c) student baclcground — 
years in North Carolina schools, retention in grade, attendance, and 

interests; (d) educational variables — reading and math performance 

« 

levels, classified at-risk-of-failure , nature and hit^tory of special edu- 
cation services, and other ranediation. In general a nonparametrilc (Chi- 
square) analysis strategy was used to determine the association between 
variables of interest* The reader may note that the ns In "soifife tables 
vary slightly due to inoomplete information and/or replacement for attrition* 
Hisclassif ication and Attrition ^ ^ 

The final composition of the study sample is described in Table 1. 
As noted above, 161 (16%) students classified as handicapped on the 
Competency T^st data tapes were not classified as handicapped according 
to the schools surveyed.' The largest percentage of misclaseif ied 
students was ^or the visually impaired (30%)., and the lowesd.was for EMH 
students ~(11%) * With the exceptioh of visually impaired-/tne rate of 

misclassif ioation varied little across other categor^s of handicap 

■* . 

(11% - 15%>* , ■ 

The percentage of^Ainreturned surveys (no reionse) varied from 5% 
fbr multiple handicaps to 13% for EMH students* ^MSther type of attri- 
tion fn the sample was due to unusable protocols* This category con-- 
tained a relatively small number of cases (3%) and included surveys that 
were returned too late for computer processing as well as those, that 
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■ Table 1 " " , 

Misclassif ication and Attrition Rate in Sample by Handicap . 



Handicap 



Educable Mentally 
Handicapped 



% 



Sampled Misclass Ho response Unusable Suspect ^Correct 
Classification 



252 



27 . 
10.7 



32 

12.7 



11 
4.4- 



10 
3.9 



172 
68.2 



Learning Disabled, 



n 
% 



185 



26 

14; 1 



11 
5.9 



11 
5.9 



17 
9.2 



;i8 

64.3 



Visually Impaired 



% 



145 



44 
30.3 



17 

11.7 



1 

0.7 



83 

57.2 



Heardng Impaired 



n 

% 



129 



16 

12.4 



11 
8.5 



5 

3.9 



97. 
75.2, 



Multiple Handicapped 



% 



87 



12 

13.8-^ ss- 



4 

4.6 



2 

2.3 



69 

79.3 



Other 



% 



235 



36 , 
15.3 



29 

12.3 



5 

2.1 



165 
70.2 



Total 



n^ 

% 



*.l<i range reported was ^tside SDPT guidelines for classification- as EMH or U) 



1033 



161 
. 15.6 



104 
10.1 



35 
3.4 



28 
2.7 



705 
68.2 



17 



were too_^ncomplete for analysis • 

Finally, a second, type of mlsclasslf Icatlon was detected In the 
EMH and LD samples* In these cases ^ discrepancies were found between 
the IQ (general ability) levels checked on the survey form and those 
allowable. by State Department of Public Instruction guidelines for the 
definitions of EMH and LD* Specif ically » eight students were classified 

i 

as EMH who had IQs between 85 and according to school records, and 
another two had IQs between 96 and ^10* Also, 17 (9%) LD students who 
ve^e sampled had IQ ranges checked between 61 and 73, and one was listed 
as having an IQ between 50 and 60* The effect of these errors on 
Competency T^st performance was predictable In that nine (9) of the 
10 mlsclasslf led EMH students passed^the test, while only two (2) of 
the 17 mlsclasslf led LD students passed* ' . 

As noted In the previous section of the rjeport, the three samples 
that were drawn (l*e. EMH, LD and all other handicaps) were each repre- 
sentative of the handicapped population who took the Fall 1978 Competency 
Test with the restriction that all EMH" students who passed were Included. 

In an attempt to evaluate the consequences of mlsclasslf Icatlon and 

' ' ' * 2 

attrltlQ^i^n the final study sample, a serJ^ of X (Chl square) goodness 
of fit test^ were performed* The tests were used to cr»mpare the 
prlglnal Sampl^ values on a variety of variables ^o those found In a) 
rthe sample, eliminating unreturned and unusable protocols (attrition), 
and b)^the sample eliminating both categories of mlsclasslf led students 
as well as those'lo&t through attrition (usable, correct classification). 

Effects of Attrition . In general, attrition due to unreturned and 
unt^sable ref^ponses did not alter the c!>^acterlstlcs of the study 
saip^e with respect to sex, race or parent education level for. any of 
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the handicaps that were sampled (see Tables 1-3, Appendix B) . Also, 
reference to Table 4 in Appendix B shows that attrition did not alter 
the passage rate in either the LD sample or sample of all other handi- 
cap's (i*e* VI, HI, MU and other)* Howevei:, it was noted that the 
passage rate for EHH students dropped from 12% ^ fy% on the Reading 
Test, and from 72 to 3% on the Math Test, when unreturng^L^d unusable 
cases were eliminated (see Table B*4) * ^ 

Effects of Misclassif ication * Table 2 shows the characteristics 
of available students who we re correctly classified* . Whea^^racteris^ 
tics of these samples,^were compared to those of the original samples, 
they -did not differ with respect to sex, race or education level of 
parent* However, as Table 3 shows, misclassif ication did alter passage 
rate significantly in the EMH sample, and for the sample of other 
handicapping conditions (also, see Table 5* Appendix B, for original 
sample comparisons)* 

Thus, 81% of misclassif ied EMH students passed the Reading test 
and 78% passed'the Math test* When these students and those lost to 
attrition were eliminated, only 22% of the remaining, correctly classi- 
fied sample of EMH students passed the Reading test and 15% passed the 
Math test* Figures 1 and 2 translate these values into percentages based 
on the total number of EMH students taking the test in the Fall of 1978* 
Figure 1 shows that although 12% of the original sample of EMH students 
passed the Reading test, only 2% actually passed when the data was 
adjusted for misclassif ication and attrition* Figure 2 shows that com-^ 



parable values on the Math test were 7% in the original sample and 1% 
based on our correctly classified sample^ 
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Table 

Characteristics of Correctly Classified (StudjO Sample 



Variable 



EMH 



ID 



VI 



HI 



Other 



Sex 



R^ce 



arent 
Education 



ri 
M 
F 

Indian 
White 
Black 
Other 

Grade School 
Some H S 
H S Grad 
Post H S 



172 
59.17 
40.83 

.60 
28.57 
70.24 

.60 
37.75 
36.42 
23.84 
1.99 



119 
81.45 
18.55 
.81 
64.52 
34.68 

12.50 
30.00 
35.83 
21.68 



82 

56.10 
43.90 

64.63 
34.15 
1.22 
3.17 
26.98 
39.68 
30.16 



97 

61. 86 
38.14 

68.04 
31.96 

13.48 
14. 61 
46.07 
25.84 



66 

43.94 
56.06 
3:03 
62 . 12 
34.85 

21.74 
23.91 
43.48 
10.87 



^65 
60.98 
39.02 

.6r 

61.21 
36.97 
1.21 
, .9-33 
23.33 
40.67 
26.67 



Hote: All table values in percent of sample 11. 
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Table 3 - 
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Percent Passing In Srmple by Classification 


Status 








Category 


Rea^Jing 
n At 


Hath 

n % 

> 












EMH Sample (n==254) 










^ Cojrrect Classification 


37 21*89 




1 A 7Q 




• 


Mieclassified . 










7R "17 
/ o . ^/ 






Attrition 








21 


43.75 






Total 








75 


29.53 












LD Sample (ri=l 85) 










Correct Classification 


76 61.29 


AA 








Hisclasslf ied 








ID 


1A 1A 
JO * JO 






\ttrition^ 








6 


27.27 






Total 








86 


A5.26 












Other Handicaps (nf596) 










Correct Claaaif ^cation 


242 59*02 


216 


52.68 






Hisclaasif ied 






94 87*04 


8A 


77.78 






Attrition j 

I 






53 71*62 


50 


67.57 






Total 1 

i 






389 65*) 7 


351 


59.19 - 




ERIC 




I 

1 




■ \ ■ ■ ^ ■ 
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100^ 



80. 



60- 



a 

40J 



20- 
10. 



EMH 



Population Value 
Sample Value 




LD 



VI 



MH 



Other 



Figure 1. Percent correct classified students passing reading test compared to orlgltial percent 
reported .for the State In Fall 1978. . ' 
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100^ 



EMH 



□ Population Value 
Sample Value 




Other 



Figure 2, Percent correct classified students passing math test compared to original percent 
reported for the State In Fall 1978.^ 



The results of misclafisif ication on the LD sample were not as 
apparent as those for. the £MH sample.' When the data for Che Reading and 
Math tests were analyzed separately, no significant change in passage 
rate was found (see Table B*5)* In fact, there were slight 'increases 
in perform^ce on each ctest due to the elimin^^tion of 17 retarded 
students* .However , when passing both tests yas used as the criterion 
for -performance, the overall passage rate for the-LD sample, decreased, 
slightly from 48% to 46%* Nevertheless; evidence suggests that mis- 
classif ication and/or attrition had little effect on the passage rate, 
of LD students* \ ; ' . 

Figures 1 and .2 illustrate the effects of misclassif ication and 
attrition on other types of handicaps in the study sample. In general, 
passage rates were lowered in all categories except the one labeled as 
"other** on Competency Test data fil^* Reduction in the percentage 
passing was most evident for the hearing Impaired , although the reduc- 
tion for the sample as a whole was quite significant* Table 3 shows 
that across all four categories^ of handicap 87% of ^ misclassif ied 
students passed the Reading test while 78% passed the Hath test* Over^ 
all reduction in passage rate was from 66% to 59% in Reading aiid from 
59% to, 53% on Math* ^ . 

Context Variation * Of the 133 LEAs sampled, 104 (78%) did nOt 
return some surveys* As with attrition, there was substantial varia- 
tion among educational districts in the State in the rate Of misclassi- 
ficdtion (see Table 4)* Misclassif ication and attrition in the EMH 

sample 'ranged from 22% in the Southwest region to 42% in the ^Southeast. 

* 

The range for the LD sample was 19% in the Western region to 70% in the 
Southeast; that for bther handicaps was 8% ifT the Western region to 51% 
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in the No'rthwest* Overall, the poorest response to the study curvey 
was from LEAs in the Southeast region of the State* 

The largest percentage of mlsclassification was found in the South 
Central region (31X); followed closely by that in the Northeast (28X)* 
The lowe^ percentages of mlsclas^if ication were in the Northwest (5%) 
and Central (9%) regions* The remaining regions varied from ii% to 18%* 

- _.Nelt'her..misclassiflcation_nor..a.ttrition overall .was_,as^spci.ated.. with 

type of school personnel who administered the Test*. I'erhaps S^ore import* 
for the analysis which follows, neither mlsclassification nor attrition 
Vas related to the use of test modifications* 

Conclusion * The frequency of misclassif ication in samples of 
handicapped students seriously questions both the accuracy of the Fall 
1978 test files and the adequacy of recording procedures followed for 
identifying stuflent characteristics* The principal effect of mi^classi-* 
fication was to reduce the percentage of students who passed the 
Competency Test in all major categories of handicaps excep't specific 
learning disabilities* Thus, handicapped students as a 'group seem to 
have fared less well on the Fall 1978 test, than was reported originally* 
Nevertheless, the final sample of available students seems to be adequate 
^for the purposes of this research, if not improved through the elimina-* 
tion of qiiestiodably clas&ified students* 

Variatign in Test administration 

* — ■ ' , - 

In general, there was a great deal of variability associated with 

conditions of test administration to hand^apped students and with the 

use of various test modifications* 

Context Variation * Educational districts across the State differed 

1 

ccrtisiderably in the personnel used to administer the Competency Test* 

38 
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For example, reference to Table 6 in Appendix B shows that the range in 
percentage of EMH students tested by classroom teachers was from. 13% in 

' the North Central district to 43% in the Northeast, while that for those 
tested by special class teachers was from 33% in the Northwest district. 

/ to 83% in the' Central .district * Tables 7 and 8 in Appendix B also show 
large variations among districts in personnel used to test LD and all . 
other categories of handicap* 

Classroom teachers administered 43% of the tests overall, and 
special education teachers administered 35%; however, 21 different types 
of school personnel admln^^dtered some tests. The major categories in 
addition to classroom, teachet and special educator were other resource 
staff (e.g* counselor, reading teacher, psychologist) arid administrative 
staff («*g* principal, special education director^ curriculum coordina- 
tor). Table 5 shews the relationship 4>etween type of test administrator 
and type of handicap* Although special education teachers gave the 
majority of tests to EMH (67%),-LD (51%), and studentB with multiple 
handicaps (46%), classrobm teachers also tested LD students frequently 

^ (43%)- The majority (65%) of visually /impaired students were tested- by 
classroom teachers; haw:_ver, other resource staff tested these students- 
frequently (28%) as'well as those withtmultiple handicaps (31%)- Admin* 

. istrative staff as a group were most likely to test hearing impaJlJred- 
students (53%)- . \ ' * 

Use of Test Modifications * The frequency of use of test modifica* 
tions is displayed in Table 6 for each handicap* Overall, approximately 
one half of * the students received some 'form of test modification^ l^e 
frequency of usage was greatest for .the^ multiply handicapped (82%) and 
least for the, group classified as "other handicap** (27%). 
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' Table 5 

Test Administrator by Type of Handicap 



Group 



CI assroom 
Teacher 



Special Resource Administrative 

Educator Specialist Staff 



EMH 



n_ 
% 



42 . 
25.00 



112 . 
66.67 



13 
7.74 



1 

0.60 





LD ' n 

% 



51 *, 
42.86 



61 

51.26. 



4.20 



-2^ 
1.68 



VI 



n 



52 

63.41 



6 . ' 
7.32 



23' 
28.05 



1.22 



HI 



MH- 



n 

% 



3L 

% 



30 

30.93 



12 

17.91 



2.06- ^ 

31 \ ■> 
46.27; 



IV 
14.43 



31.35 



51 

52.58 



3 

4.48 



Oth^r 



n 

% 



114 
69.51 



32 

19.51 



14 
8.53 



4 

2.44 



Note: Sj>eclal Educator - special class teacher (EMH, LDvED. etc) 

■ ■ . ' \ -7 

Resource Speclallsf - speech/hearing, counselor, psychologists 
* ■ ' remedial reading, -etc. 

i . ■ ' / * - 

. : Administrative Staff * principal, special education director, 
1 test coordinator, curriculum 

coordinator, etc- 
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Table 6 .. 



Use of Test Modlf icatibns by Type of Handicap 




EMH 


102 


61.45 


64 


38.55 


LD 


. 59 


49.58 ■ 


60 


. 50.42 

* 


VI 


37 


44.58 


46 


55.42 


HI 


55 - 


56.70 




43.30 


MH 


. ■ 53 


81.54 


12 " 


1«. 46 


Other 


. , 44 - 


26.83 


120 


73.17^ 


Total 


350 


50.43 


. 344 


49.67 
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V The frequency of use of each type of modification is shown in 
^^able B*9 (Appendix B) * The most frequently used modifications were 
extended time/sessions 4^3%) and small grbup administration (24%). 
These types of modifications were more often used with EMH, LD and 
Multiple hati^caps. The audio cassette was third most popular (15%) 
aiid was used most extensively with EMH (25%)<'and LD (25%) students* 
Tiiirty-sev^n percent of the visually Impaired were given the large 
print edition, arid 53% of the hearing impaired wer^s given the test in 
sign language* 

Factors Associated with Use of Modifications . ^The likelihood that 
handicapped students received a modified test administration, varied 
significantly across the eight educational districts in the State, and 
with the type of school personnel giving the test* For exatnflle. Table 
7 shows that EMH students in the Northwest region were 2*3 times moro 
likely to receive test modifications than those in Southeast regitl^'t' 
however, LD students in the Northwest region were the. least likely to 
receive test modifications* The greatest frequency of modified admin- 
istration loT LD students was in the Southwest and Soiitheast regions* 

Across ^11 handicaps, special educators were 7 to 17 times. more 
likely to use' test modifications than classroom teachers (see Table 6)* 
Also, administration of tests by other, types of resource personnel was 
associated with mpre frequent use of modifications* Sinc^^ there was 

wide variability in type of test administrator across educational 

' / 

districts^ regionsl variability in the use o'f test modifications can be 

/ 

associated with use of different types of personnel t9' test handicapped 

^ * ^ f 

students in different districts* ,* 

Neither^ Student sex nor race was related to thk frequency of use 

42 ' / ■ 



Table 7 

Percentage of Students Receiving Test Ho'dlfl cat Ions by 
Handicap and Educational District 





4 


LD 


Other 

i 


Northeast 


53.33 


30.77 


4- 

14 . 71 f 


Southeast 


40.91 


66.67 


5.7 . 14 


Central 


48.28 


50.00 


50.70 


South Central 


65.00 


53.85 


33.33 


North Central 


71.43 


14.29 


, 39.08 


Southwest 


61.90 


71.05 


37.10 


Northwest 


91.67 


12.50 


83.58 


Western 


76.92 


38.46 


40. 00 


Total 


61.68 


49.58 


46.21 




14.01 


17.82' 


59.46 




.05 


.01 


.001 
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Table 8 

Percentage of Students Receiving Test Modifications by 
Type of Test Administrator 







EMH 


LD 


Other 


Classroott Teacher 


n 


5 


4 


13 




Z 


11.90 


7.84 


6.28 


Special Educator 


n 


88 


50 


69 




Z 


79 . 28 


81,97 


97.18 


Other 


n 


9 


4 


106 




Z 


75.00 


80,00 


82.17 






59,55 


62.98 


297.14 






.0001 


.0001 


.0001 
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of test modification for any handicapping condition* However, EMH 
students whose parents^ had graduated from high school were more likely 
to have test. modifications than those whose parents had only a grade 
school education* Parent education level was not associated with the 
use of modifications \r±th LD students and other handicaps* These re- 
sults with respect to student characteristics are presented in Table 
B*10 of Appendix B* 

When respondents were asked thelx professional opitilon about the 
"appropriateness" of the test modifications used with each student 
they generally responded in the affirmative* However, considerable 
doubt was expressed about the modifications used irith hearing impaired 
students (58%), and the appropriateness of modifications used with 
EMH students was questioned in 22% of the cases (see Table 9)* 
Factors Associated \rLth Test Performance 

The present section of the report contains findings with respect 
to passage rate* In this analysis Information was available on demo- 
graphic variables, descriptive characteristics of students, and the use 
of test modifications for all handicapping; conditions* A more extensive 
analysis of. student background and educational variables was Performed 

on the EMH and' LD samples* In each case only correctly classified 

2 

students were included (see Table 1), and j£ (Chl square) tests were 
made of the dissociation between each variable and the\ ntjmber of students 

V 

who passed and failed each test (Reading and Hath) for V^c^ ^^P^^* 

.Context Variation * ^ The highest Reading test passa^^e rate for EMH 
students sampled'withln a given edCcational district was 6\out of 12 
(50Z) in the Northwest region, and that for the Math test was 5 (42%) 
students in the same region. Similarly, the Northwest region had the 

i 

* 
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Table 9 










Professloaal Opinion 


About Appropriate Use of Modifications 










Yea 


No 








EMH n 


96 


27 








% 


78.05 


21.95 








LD n 


66 


7 








% 


90. Al ' 


9.59 








VI n 


38 


0 








% 


100.0 




f^- 1 






HI n 


27 


37 








■ : % 


A2.19 


57.81 








MH n 


38 


10 








% 


79.17 


20.83 , 






* 


Other n 


51 


9 


- 1 






Z 


85.00 


15.00 








Note: % correctly classified students 














* 


t 1 










% 
















ERLC 
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highest passage rate for U) students sampled 87% In Reading and 65% In 
Math, The Southeast region had the lowest passage rate on both tests 
for both EMH and LD students (see Table B*ll Appendix B) • Frequency of 
test passage was not related to the type of personnel who administered 
the Competency Test to EMH and LD students, although special education 
teachers Had lower passage rates on both tests than classroom teachers 
for students with all other handicaps (see Table B*12 Appendix B) * 
This trend most probably reflects the tendency for special educators 
to test more severely handicapped students* 

Use of Test Modifications * Table 10 shows that EMH students who 
received test modifications were, more likely to pass compared to those 
not receiving modifications* Of those passing the Reading test, 30% 
had modifications, whereas 8% of those who passed did not^ IWenty 
percent of EMK students who passed the Math test had modifications, 
whereas only 5% passed without modifications* opposite trend was 

found for the hearing impaired* of tlffse who passed, 81% did not re- 
ceive test modifications in Reading and 76% did not in Math, The use - 
of test modifications waa not related to the performance of students, 
or to that of students labeled as other handicap* 

In the previous section of the report it was noted that the most 
popular modifications used with EMH students were extended time/ 
sessions, small group administration, and the audio cassette edition* 
Unfortunately, the small number of EMH students who passed precluded an 
analysis of the effects of each type of modification* However, it may 
be concluded that the likelihood of passing for EMH students was quite 
small Indeed unless some combination, of these mod if 1 cat ions was used^ 

Student Characteristics . The percentage of students who passed 
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Table 10 

Percentage Passing on Fall 1978 by Use of Test Modifications 



% Pass 



no 



Reading Hods 



Math Mods 



yes 



no 



EMH 

LD 

VI 

HI 

MH 

Other 



30.10 
25.00 
81.08 
35. A5 
22. 6A 
54.55 



7.81 
38.00 
86.67 
80.95 
36.36 
69.17 



11.59 
0.71 
0.A7 

29.34 
0.91 
3.03 



.0007 
NS 
NS 

.0001 
NS 
.08 



20.39 

45.76 

67.57 

25.45- 

18.87 

52.27 



4.69 
56.67 
82.22 
76.19 
27.27 
59.17 



7.91 
1.41 
2.36 
24.58 
0.39 
0.62 



.004 
NS 
NS 

.0001 
NS 
NS 
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the Reading and Hath tests by sex, race and parent education level can 
be found in Tables 11 and 12.. In general^ the frequency of passing was 
riot related to sex of student. However, black students were more likely 
to fail than white students for all groups except the multiply handi;- 
capped. Race was not related to the performance of visually impaired 
students in the Reading test, hut was a significant factor ojg^ the Math 
test* 

As reported previously for the general population of eleventh 
grade students^ greater ga^nt education was associated with a higher 
frequency of passing on both Reading and Math, Interestingly, parent 
education was not related to reading performance by hearing and visually 
impaired students, but was associated with their math performance* 

St udent Background and Interests . The results of the analysis for 
the HMH and LD samples are given in Tables 14 through 18 of Appendix 
Approximately 93% of ^MH students and 81% of LO students had received 
all of their schooling in North Carolina public schools; so this 
variable was not associated with passage race on either test (see Table 
B.14)* However, whether LD students were retained for one or more 
grades was a significant factor (see Table B.15). Of those who failed 
the Reading test, 55% had repeated, a grade; of those who failed the Kath 
test, 61% had repeated a grade. Grade retention was not related to the 
performance of £MH students on either test. 

Another set of questions pertain^ing to student background asked 
whether students had a history of unexcused absenses from school; and 
if absences were excused, was there reason to believe they impaired 
performance* In general^ absenteeism was not an important factor in the 
performance of either group* Nevertheless, there was a trend for 
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-Table 11 

Deecrlptlve Characterietlcs of Students who Passed Reading Test 



Group 


EMH 


LD 


VI 


HI 


MH 


Other 


Sex M % 


2-3.00 


61.86 


80.43 


50.00 


31.03 


68.00 


F Z 


20.29 


63.64 


88.89 


48.65 


21.62 


62.50 




.1?' 


.09 


1.08 


.01 


. 75 


.52 


Z 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Race W % 


31.25 


59.74 


86.79 


57.58 


24.39 


75.25 


« % 


17.80 




7ft *S7 




no 


*sn ft? 




7.43 


7.97 


.91 


5.40 


.65 


10.12 




.05 


.01 


NS 


.02 


NS 


.01 


Parent Education 












Elem % . 


10.53 


35.71 


50.00 


41.67 




^2.86 


H. S« % 


3trr9i 


52.78 


88.24 ^ 


30.77 


9.09 


48.57 


H.S. Grad % 


22.22 


69.23 


76.00 


48.78 


55.00 


72.13 


Post H.S. % 


66.67 


80.77 


94.74 . 


65.22 




77.50 




10.95 


10.20 


2.83 


4.40 


4.75 


11.32 




.01 


.01 


.10 


NS ' 


.05 


.01 
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Descriptive Characteristics of Students who Passed Math Test 



Group 


EMH 


LD 


VI 


HI 


MH 


Other 


Sex M X 


16.00 


49.48 


76.09 


48.33 


22.14 


62.00 


F Z ' 


13.00 


59.09 


75.00 


45.95 


16.22 


50.00 


i . 


.28 


.66 


.01 


.05 


■ .64 


2.29 




NS 


NS ' 


NS 


^*S 


NS 


NS 


* 

Race W Z 


29.17 


59.74 


83.02 


. .56.06 


24.39 


. 65.35 


■& X 


8.47 


34.15 


60.71 


29.03 


. 8,70 


44.26 




17-45 


7.97 


4.90 


6.18 


2.38 


6'9l 




.001 


.01 


.05 


.01 


HS 


.01 


Parent Education 












Elem X 


10.53 


35.71 




33.33 


■10.00 


35.71 


H.S. X 


30.91 


52~.78 


88.24 


23.08 


18.18 


'48. 57 


H.S. Grad X 


22.22 


69.23 


68.00 


46,34 


45.00 


62.30 - 


Post H.S. % 


66.67 


80.77 


94.74 


69.57 




70.00 




10.45 


10.38 


4.71 


8.89 


2.79 


6.96 




.01 


01 


.05 


.03 


NS 


.07 , 
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respondenCs Co bellev^ ChaC a .large number of excused absences did 
impair the Reading cesC performance or EMH students (see Tables B*16 
and B»l7)» 

In order to assess the role of student interests, we asked whether 
students partiQ^]p!ftted in extracurricular activities such as school clubs 
and community* groups, or whether they had special talents or interests 
such as music or sports. . Although the factors were unrelated to the 
performance of LD students, respondents indicated that 54% of the EMH 
students who passed the Reading test and 64Z of those passing the Math 
test had notable outaide interests (see. Table B*l8)* 

Edilcational Factors . As expected, student ability level as 
indicated on Individual Education Flans (lEFs) for EKH and LD students 

was significantly related to the frequency of passing on both tests. 

/\ , ' ' 

table 13 shows that only 3 EKH students with IQ levels below 50 passed 
eitheV the Reading test or the Hath test, whereas 31% of those with IQs^ 
above 75.^passed the^ Reading ^test and 26% passed tf>e Hath test\ . Among 
LD students it was clear that" tlie'^ajority who passed had IQs above 85^» 
Table 13 shows that 92% of LD students with IQs above 95 passed Reading . 
and 68% passed Hath. 

Table 14 illtistrates a similar set of relationst^lps between 
passage rate and. grade leveT'perf ormance in reading and math as in- 
dicated on student lEFs. Relatively few EMH students (i]p9) had 
performance levels above\the sixth grade; however, they were mo)^ 
likely to pass both tests compared to their peers who were functioning 

,at the elementary grade ^eve]>. Similarly, the majority of LD students 

. . ■ ' \ . 

(51%), who passed the Reading test had reading performance levels above 

the sixth grade. Th4 relationship^ between math performance level and 

frequency of passing Math was .not as dramatic for LD students as it 

52 - ... 



Table 13 

• Percentage Passing' by Ability Leyel 



IQ Leyel 




EMH 


* ^ 

* 


LD 




Reading 


Math 


Reading 


Hath 














< 50 


n 




3 ' 








X 


9.38 ■ 


9.38 




- 


50 - 60 


n 


■ . 0 


0 


- 






% . 


- 


- 


- 




61 - 73 


n 


16 . 


8 








% 


20.15 ' 


10.26 






. 7V- 85 






14 


14 


li 






31.48 


25.93 


40.00 


31.43 


86-95 








25 


24 




% 






62.50 


60.00 


> 96 


n 






23 


* 

17 




% 






92.00 


68.00 " 






5.91 


7.11 


22.52 


13.66 






.05 

* 


.01 


.0001 


.003 ' 



' Table 14 

* Percentage Passing by Performance Level in Same Area Tested 




Grade ii^evel 





/ 




Reading 


• Math 


Reading 


Math 


* 1-6 


n 




26 




30 


24 




% 




18.31 


14.69 


44,12 


37.50 


7-8 


n 


* 


7 


1 


13 


11 




X 




77,78 


20,00 


86,67 


64.71 


9-10 


n 




2 . 


1 


8 


















. % 




100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


■ 85,71 


'• Xl-12 


ft 








10 


2 




. % 








90,91 


100.00 








19,87 


NV 


21,26 


10.88 






















.0001 




.0001 


,01 


0 t 
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was for Reading*' Although this relationship was ^significant, fewer 
(44%) LD students who passed Math h&d performance levels In math above 
the*slxth grade.* - 

3;,n addition to ability and performance level, we asked whether EftH 

^- - ■ ^ 

and LD students 'had been Identified as being at risk for failure prior ^ 

to talcing the November 1978 Competency Test. Respondents Indicated that 

71% of LD students and 91% of EMH students were considered to be at risk- 

Of the^EMH students who were classified ay risk, 19% passed Reading and 

13% passed Hath* Of the LD students who Vere classified at ^rlslT, 55% 
* 

passed ReMlng and 45% passed Kath; however, *of those no^t Identified as 
being at risk, 79% pa^ed Reading and 67% passed Math *(see table B*19 
In Appendix B) . Thus, the &chbol*s prediction about the performance" of 
'-'LD studants was slghlf Icantly^assoclated wl^h passage rate, but/ Iras 
far less accurate than that for EMH studeots* Collectively, the 
findings concerning risk of failure and grade level performance ^uggept 
that severity of specific learning dl&ablllty Is an Important factor In 
predicting^ failure* However, the same factors appeared to be' less ^ 
Importailt In the case ^of EMH stu.dents because they showed such a hlg^ 
rate of failure overall* ^ v 

If stud.ents had been Identlfle^at risk for-fallure^ we asl^ed * . 

whether they had received" special^ services to Kelp them pass the 

♦ ^ ^■ 

Competency Test before the November ■ 1978 administration* Respondents 

Indicated that 128 (86%) EM6 students and 62 (68%) LD stud^e^ts ha* 

such services* However, Table B-20 in Appendix B shows that both E^JIH ' 

and LD students who did not receive services were more Ilkfe^ to pass,^ 

Since this finding probably reflects the tendency to identify more » 

sev«ely handicapped students for such servfces, it should not be 



concluded that services aimed at preventing failure were Ine^tfectlve, 
Finally, 'we asked when students had been identified a? EMH and 
LDf ^nd what type of educational olacement had bee^ provided in th% 
tenth and eleventh grades* Ii^most cases accurate ^records -of previotis 
special educat\on services below th^ tenth grade were not available to 
pur respondents* The relationship between passage rate and educational 
placement in the tenth and eleventh grades for each ^group is given in 
Table 21** in Appendix B* Although "the cell frequencies involved in this 
data precluded Chi square analysis^ the trends suggest that, students 

■r ■■■ - ■ 

who had more resJtrictive ^placements (i*e* receivede^more special educa- ' 
tion): were more likely to fail* Thus, additional evidence was 
gathered which pointed to the importance of severity of handicap In 
accounting for the Bfirformance of EHH and LD students in the Fall 1978 
Competency Test* 

Factors Associated with Spriog 1979 Test Performance 

Table 15 shows the passage rates for handicapped students in the 
study sample who failed the Fall 1978 Competency Test and were retested 
in Spring lStf9^ Overall, 35% of the students passed the Spring Reading 
test and 28% passed the Spring Math test* The highest passage rate for 
those who were retested was for the visually impaired and the lowest 
was for EMH students. Slightly more than half of th^ LD students in 
the study sample passed both tests the second time they took them (53% 
in Reading ind 52% i^ Math) * * ' ^ 

The analysis in the remainder of the report pertains to factors 
related trfwhe Spring performance of EMH and LD students. In most 
Instances the reduced sample size for Spring 1978 data precluded meaning- 
ful statistical analysis* Therefore, information collected has been 
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Group 



Table 15 

Percentage of Students Passing Spring 1979 Test by Handicap 



Reading 



Hath 







]7a-t 1 T?a 1 1 


T MM 4- 

LOBt 


Pass 


ralx 


raix raxx 


T M M t> 


Pa66 


raix 




n 


109 


23 


23 


86 


116 


28 


l3 


XUl 




% 






21.10 


78.90 






12*93 


87-07^ 






Jo 


7 




lo 


33 


c 

25 


J./ 






% 






52.63 


47.37 






51.52 


48.48 




















VI 


n 


11 


2 


8 


3 


17 


3 


11 


6 




% ^ 






72.72 


27.27 






64.70 


35.29 


HI 


n 


36 


12 / 


• 10 


27 


39 


12 


8 


. 31 




Z 






. 27.02 


72.97 






20.51 


79.48 


MH 


n 


37 


12 


11 


26 


40 


13 


6 


34 




X 






29.73 


70.27 






15.00 


'85.00 


Other 


n 


40 


17 


22 


18 


51 


19 


26 


25 




% 






55.00 


45.00 






50.98 


49.02 


Total 


n 


271 


73 


94 


178 


296 


100 


83 


213 




% 






34.68 


66.05 






28.04 


71.95 



Note: Lost means < student failed but was not retested. 
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summarized for descriptive purposes in Tables 22 - 32 of Appendix B. 

Sources of Attrition ^ Table 15 shows that a number of EMH and 
LD students who failed in the Fall w6re not retested in the Spriog. 
Data on the reasons for this attrition were obtained for 26 EMH students 
and 16 LD students. In the case of EMH students, four (15%) moved out 
of the State, five (19%) were excinpted from the Spring Teiit, 13 (50%) 
dropped out of school, and four (15%) were absent from the testing. 
Among LD students who were lost, three (19%) were exempted, 10 (66%) 
dropped out of school, two (l3%) were absent, and one (6%) graduated* 
Thus, among those who were sampled, the most frequent reason for not 
taking the Spring test was leaving school* 

Changes in Test Modification , Table B*22 in Appendix B shows that 
different test modifications were not used with the majority (76%) of 
handicapped students when they were retested in the Spring. In the 
case of EMH students, 32 (29%) had different modifications on Spring 
Reading and 3 (9%) passed; 34 had different modifications on Spring 
Math and 3 (6%) passed* Among LD students, 8 (22%) received different 
Tnodif ications on Reading and 5 (62%) passed; 8 (18%) received different , 
modifications on Math and 4 (50%) passed^ Thus, while changes in test 
modifications seemed to benefit some students who had failed in the 
Fall, the trend in these data suggests that changes in modifications 
were not associated with an increased likelihood of passing for either 
EMH or LD students (see Table B.23 Appendix B)* 

With respect to specific changes, the most frequent 'for EMH students 
were that 10 (62%) received the audio cassette and 5 (71%) had the large 
print edition for the first time in the Spring (s^e Tables B.24 and 
B*25 Appendix B) * The most frequent changes for LD students were in 
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In the une of small groups for 4 ^students and the audio cassette 

for 6 (66%) students when these modlf Icatlons'h^id not been employed in. 
the Fall* 

Student Characteristics * Interestingly, characteristics which were 
strongly associated with initial Competency Test perfortsance were less 
Important in the analysis of Spring passage rates* For example, al- 
though student race was an Important factor In Fall performance. It was 
not significantly associated with Spring perf ormance* In fact , a 
slightly higher percentage of Black students passed the Spring Reading 
test than White students In both EMH and LD samples (see Table B*26 
Appendix B) * Similarly, the relationship between sex and parent educa* 
tion to Spring passage was not remarkable* Also, Tables B*27 and B*28 
suggest that student ability level and grade l^-el^erf ormance in 
reading and math were not as Important In ptedlcMng Spring passage 
rates as they were In the Fall* However, with the exception of the 
absence of racial effects In Spilng performance, caution should be 
exercised In Interpreting the data on other student characteristic^ 
because of the small number 6f cases Involved* 

Change In Educational ProRram > One of the principal consequences 
of falling the Fall 1978 Competency Test for, EMH and LD students was 
changes In their educational programs* The majority of EMH (65%) 
students and LD (77%) students who failed experienced some change In 
program* Following failure on the Reading test^ 39 (^3%) of EbfH stu- 
dents received a remedial program designed specif Ically for the Com- 
petency Test* and 41 (42%) received the same type of program following 
failure In the Math test* Special Competency Test remediation was 
provided to 16 (59%) LD students who failed Reading and to 14 (63%) who 
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failed Hath. . ' " 

Other changes have been described In Tables B.29 and B*30 of 
Appendix The moat common mechanism for providing remediation to 
students was to Incorporate It Into the special education program. Seven- 
teen (63%) who failed Reading and 15 (68%) who failed Hath received this 
option. The special education option was exercised less often with EMH 
studenta who failed Reading (2l/23%) , but was used extensively for those 
who failed Math (76/77Z) • A change was made In educational placement for 
22 (25Z) EMH and 11 (41%) LD students following failure on Reading, and 
for 24 (25%) EMH and 9 (41%) LD students following failure on Math, The 
Individual Education plan (lEP) was changed for 31 (35%) EMH and 13 (482) 
LD students who failed Reading, and for 55 (57%) EMH and 12 (55%) LD 
students whp failed Math. ' . 

In sum, the trends auggest a tendency either to Intensify the 
student's special education program following failure or to use 
programa developed more apeclflcally for remediation of. skills measured 
hy the Competency Test* Unfortunately, it was not clear how much over- 
lap existed In these two basic strategies^ However, the former often 
Involved a change In educational placement with related changes in the 

lEP. In about one half of the cases such changes in special education 

^ " . , " 

services Involved placement in^a more restrictive setting and/or more 

J* 

time working with special education peraonnel., Table B.31 shows 
that the Reading test p^asage rate for EMH (24%) who ha? program 
changes was somewhat greater than that for those who did not have 
changea (ll%). However, Reading test passage rate for LD students who 
had changes -(55%) was approximately the same at* for those who did not 
have changes (50%) . The Impact of program chafiges^ on Math performance 
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was considerably 1§S8 for both groups* Unfortunately, given the 
limitations of the present study with respect to a) reduced sample 

size, and b) lack of certain knowledge about the exact nature of re- 

1 

mediation In each case. It was Impossible to draw a conclusion .with 
respect to the benefits of educational changes following Fall failure* 
However, It Is possible to conclude that substantial and varied changes 
did occur, and that for most EMH and LD students they Involved a more 
intensified special education program* 

Sungftary Site Visit Results 

A total of 50 professionals were Interviewed In 15 high scliools across 
the State* Opinions about Competency Testing of handicapped sti^dents 
were sought from school administrators, counselors and special educators. 
These results have been presented In some detail In Appendix C of the 
report; however^ the major findings were summarized below. 

In general^ school personnel accepted the concept of competency 
testing for handicapped students but were divided on the Issue of 
whether they should be required to take the test In the same manner as 
other students. Some felt that the goal of setting standards for basic 
skills attainment In order to receive a diploma required that all stu- 
dents be treated alike. Others favored a modified test or no^competency 
test for either some or all exceptional students. School administrators 
and personnel who administered the tests were more likely to express the 
former opinion, while teachers more often expre3sed the latter opinion. 
Many of the comments*oa this Issue reflected the belief that the test 
was damaging psychologically to some handicapped students^ an<l/or that 
It was breach of faith to change the requirements for a diploma as late 
as the eleventh grade* - ^ . 
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All respondeats felt that exceptional students should participate 
In graduation exercises whether they passed the Competency Test or not, 
and they also agreed that most exceptional students felt th^^t It was 
Important for them to have- a h£gt~ school diploma* 

Many respondents felt that the Competency Test did not measure the 
skills. of exceptional students accurately* Although few disagreed with 
the use of competency testing to encourage the teaching of basic 
skills, many were concerned over a potential conflict between what the 
Competency Test measures (l*e* content) and what the schools should em- 
phasize In preparing handicapped students for adult life* Basically^ 
these Comments seemed to reflect concerns regarding the goals of ^ regular 
education on one hand^ and those of special education on the other* 

It was generally felt that at least some exceptional students, 
particularly EMH students, found the test extremely frustrating* This 
opinion was combined with the bellejf that many students held to the hope 
of passings With respect to parent attitude, most respondents were 
unaware of any parental reaction, positive or negative, and left the 
general Impression that parent Involvement in the Competency Test 
Program was low* 

Most of those Interviewed felt that test modifications had been , 
appropriately matched to students; howev^^r, a great deal of concern was 
expressed about the use of the audl^o cassette* ConcernS'-^out the 
audio cassette reflected a number of specific problems ^ith Its use as. 
well as Its appropriateness for many students. In many cases. It was 
felt that the cassette was more confusing to the student than helpful* 

Respondents were divided on the adequacy of training for test admlnls- 

\ . 

trators, but felt that Insuf f Icii^n^t attention had been giveji to specific 
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training in the use of modification options* However, many commented 
that test procedures had been improved since the Fall 1978 admlnistra- 
tion. ... 

Conclusions 

The findings of the present study have illustrated a number of 
specific issues related to the competency testing of handicapped students 
including: 1) the classification of handicapping conditions for the 
purposes of competency testing, 2) the provision of fair and appropriate 
conditions of test administration, 3) the correlates of successful and 
unsuccessful performance, and 4) the provision of appropriate remedia- 
tion* In each instance, further study and action by the Competency^ 
Test Commission and State Department of Public Instruction is required 
to better achieve the aims of the Competency Test Program, In North 
Carolina as they pertain to handicapped students. 

First, It was apparent that procedures- used to classify students 
as handicapped by local schools and to establish eligibility for modi- 
fied test administration were Inadequate for the 1978 Fall Competency 
Test* The major consequence of errot in classification was to decrease 
the actual passage rates for most categories of handicapping conditions* 
Although we were unable ,to specify the causes of misclassification in 
Individual cases, several possible sources of error can be identified 
and corrected in future tests* In addition to the problem of clerical 
errors in the management of test data, -Che following may have contributed 
to misclassification: a) changes in student status as a result of the ^ 
implementation of P*L* 94-142, b) ^a lack of knowledge regarding State 

definition of-var^ious types of handicaps by persons responsible for 

* 
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testlng/and/or c) the = phenomenon of "informal diagnosis" resulting 
from professional opinion about a student formed without the benefit 

1 ^- ■ ■ . ' . ■ 

of formal diagnosis* Thus* additional safegiiards are required to 

insure valid administration of the test ^and protect non-handicapped 

students from erroneous classification for other educational purposes* 

Second, the findings with respect to variation in the conditions 

of test administration to handicapped students suggested great latitude 

in who administers the test to handicapped students across the State, 

and this in turn was related to the use of modifications ^and/or the 

choice of particular modifications* Given extreme variability in use of 

particular modifications, it was impossible to determine exactly how 

modified test administration influenced passage rates except in th)a case 

of EKH students, where the majority of tests were given by special 

educators who used a small range of modifications. Collectively, these 

findings suggest that better guidelines for the use of modifications 

are required which Would clearly justify their use in individual cases 

based on the student ^s specific handicap and the relative effectiveness 

of available options* " , • * 

Third, this study illustrates the impprtance of a number of 

student characteristics that were related to successful performance on 
the 1978 Fall Competency Test, specifically: ability level, current- 
performance level in reading and math t race and parent education* 
Collectively, these factors seem to combine to establish a student as 
'*at. risk" for Competency Teat failure. Although these-'f indings arc not 
surprising* they do indicate that the schools have sufficient infonoa-- 
tion to identify students who are at risk for failure, advise parents / 
about the factors that might influence their decision to request 



Exemption fpr their child, and plan remedtatlott to better prepare stu- 
dents who have a reasonable chance for success. The principal mechanism 
for accomplishing these goals seems to be embodied In the student's 
Individual Education Plan as .established under the provisions of P.*L* 
94^142* 

Fourth, It. would be Incorrect to conclude that changes made In 
educational programs , for students who failed the Fall 1978 Test were 
not effective* However, It was the cape that there was' great variability 
among' schools In their attempts to provide remediation to handicapped 
stude'nts who failed; and It was unclear vhether such remediation 
should be provided as part of the student's program of special educa~ 
tlon, or as part of the. more general Competency Tegt remediation program* 

-Although these findings yield little. useful information about the 
effectiveness of various remedial strategies, they do suggest that 
local school personnel need more guidance and technical assistance 
In developing remedial programs and In Incorporating Competency Test 
remediation into the student's largier program of special educa'tion. 

Finally, perhaps the most fundainental issue Involved in the com- 
petency testing of handicapped studente is whettier they should be tested 
at all* Obviously, the answer to this question is determined in part 
by one'a values and educational philosophy. .Of course the data collectec^ 
in the present study does not^ resolve the deep and complex philosophical 

,and legal problems associated with this issue, but they are helpful in 
a nuMber of specific and relevant ways when the question Is redefined 
into operational terms* Specifically, the question might be stated as 
- What can be expected of handicapped students when the prtisent standard 
is applied? . . ^ < 



The results of this study indicated that the answer to this 
question in the Fall of 1978 depended primarily ^n the nature and 
severity of the handicapping condition* With the exception of EMH and 
multiply handicapped studtots; we found that most of the handicapped 
students who were sampled had a better than even chance of passing the 
Competency Test the first time Xt was administered* Slmilarily, the 



Slmi]*' 

passage rate on the Spring test for those who failed the Fall 1978 Test 



was vmost encouraging* Therefore, although the likelihood of passing , . 

varied with factors such as race, parent education and severity of 

handicap, the results overall would not justify a blanket policy of 

- 5 
excluding handicapped students from the Competency 'fest Programr 

Nevertheless, the problem remains to devise a solution for those 

who have little hope for success even under the best of^ circumstances* 

This problem was illustrated most clearly in the perforoiance of EMH 

students* Although thSe use of test modifications, was beneficial ^to this 

group , ^overall passage rate was still low and significantly related to 

severity of ^handicap* Xt should be noted that only three EMH students, ■ 

with i'q levels below 50 passed* Of. those who passed, 56% had IQ levels 



above 73 accotding to school recol:ds* Although we eliminated students 
from the EMH sample who were not^ retarded-by State definition, these 
findings suggest that the majority .who passed were nevertheless func- 
tioning in ^heVbord^rline*' range of mild mental retardation. ~ ^ ^ ^ 
Thus, if a conservative definition of EMH were applied (i*e< two-\ 



standard deviations below average or an IQ of 75), then the estimated l^^e 
lihood of passing for this group would have been lesi^.than one in a thous^ 
Given this rate of failure, professional opinion regarding the hj^h 
l^vel of frustration and discot^agement experienced by EMH students in ^ 
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the Competency Test Program seems to be well founded* Although higher 
passage rates can be hoped for In the. future, with Ketter special educa- 
tion planning and remediation, the prospect for most EMH students who 
are significantly retarded Is not very promising^ 

In the next and final section, of the report we will Gr a number, 
of recotmitendatlons for the various Issues and problems discussed above. 

Recommendations 

In our view many of the Issues Involved in the ^competency testing 

* 

of handicapped students, as well as many^of the procedural problems 
encountered In the ImplemeiLtatlon of the Competency Test ^P.rogram In 
.^^"Noith Carolina, c^n be resolved in a practical fashion without compro- 
sing either the goals Qf the program or the needs qf handicapped' 
students. 

First, It Is. necessary to consider thti relationship between the 
Coiupel&ncy Test Program and existing policies (both State and federal) 
regarding the education. of the handicapped. In the Introduction to 
this report we outlined' a number or .areas where the potential fQr 
conflict exlstjs. However, problans we have Identified, through the 
present research' on the North Carolina program do x\bt >«em''to Involve 
fundamental conflicts In educational policy. Rather they /rlse'^^^xAn the 
fallurje to Integrate these separate policies at the local school lev'a^ 
by Incorporating the requirements and procedure^ of competency testing 
Into the Individual Education Plans (lEPs) of handicapped students 
SpeciflcalJ^y, It Is recommended thi^t: 

ii 




7 



R*l*l. Ho student should be counted as handicapped for th^ 

■ /■ 

purpose of competency testing who does not have an lEP 
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which fully documents the nature of the handicap and 

' * ■ - + 
appropriate program of special education; and that, 

■ ^ N ' ^ 

H.l*2* ..AH features and ^tjuiremente related to the "competency 

testing d^handi capped students should,^e stated objec- 
tively ^n the student's I£P including a) any pretest' 
rcinediationf^ aimed at preparing the student for competency^ 
requijrementf}, b) the raticAiale for and specific pro- 
cedures to be usefl- in test^ administration, and c) ap- 
propriate documentation of school based conmiittee and 
parent involvement related to planning for competency 
testing; and that, 
R*l*3 There be a mitodatory lEP conference following a 

handicapped student*s failure to pass the Cgmpetency 
Test for tbe purpose of updating the lEP and speci- 
fying an appropriate course of remediation* 
We bi^^eye that if these reconmendatlons were implemented, schools, 
parents and students involved in the Competency Test ^ogram would be 
protected from potential conflicts arising from the due process provi- 
sions of pJl. 94-1A2 and compaoic^ State law concerning the education of 
the^haxjdicapped. Also, a numbe/ of problems encountered in the 1978-79 
Competency Program would bOj^avolded. 

First, It would ip^^e that students who received modified test 
administration w^rfr actuall^n'handicapped , and that adequate justifica- 
tion and planning had gone Into the decision to use available test 
, options^ Second^ it would facilitate the cooperation, of regular and 




special edu&^^j^s in better meeting the needs of handicapped students , 
and would encourage better ahd^moj^ informed parent involvement in the . 
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Competency Program. Thirds since the planning process and neede<^) 
documentation is ^ready in place at the local school levels the use >of 
lEPs for this pui^ose would avoid a^needless duplication of effort'and 
new (perhaps conflicting) guidelines for the adioinistration of the Com- 
petency Test- Finally, it provides a systematic and orderly procedure 
for decision making in individual cases which considers both the best 
interests of the student and public demand for greater accountability 
in secondary education. ■ . . 

Our secend reconEOendation pertains to the need for greater qtiality 
control and better educational planning in the implementation of the 
Competency Test Program. We found highly significant regional^ and 
presuinably local, variability in most aspects of the Program as 
it affects handicapped students* Also, site visit interviews supported 
the statistical portrait by suggesting that many professionals felt a 
lack of direction* and felt unqualified to deal with many of the issues 
presented by handicapped students* Although great variability in program 

implementation can be beneficial when local diversity is desirable in 

\ 

order to achieve local goals, this does not seem to be the case when the 
goal is to set a State standard for high school graduation* Accordingly, 
it is recommended that: 

R*2*l* The Division of Research and Division of Exceptional 

Children of the State Department of Public Instruction 
plan and implement cooperatively a. program of techni- 
^ cal assistance aimed at enhancing- local school exper-^ 
tise and experllence in the competency testing of 
handicapped students; and that* 
R.2*2* Such a program should include, aa a minimum, training 



s 
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in the following ^ a) planning appropriate condition^ 

of test cidblnifitration and chooning test modification 

I" 

options, b) providing alternative personnel to test 
handicapped students, c) methods of consultation for 
advising parents y d) procedures for idefitifying stu-^ 



dents at-risk for failure, and e) choosing appropriate 

^ i 

and effe.ct:lve remediation strategies related to 

j " ■ 

competency^ test content and objectives, 

V I ■ ' 

Although it is* recognized that such a technical assistance program. 

■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' / 

would be expensive and jtlste consuming, the State has already made a / 
commitment to assist lo|cal schools by providing funds for training and 
remedial programs* This recommendation shou/Ld be viewed as call for 



J 



greater centralization lof existing efforts,; and as a related effort for 

' ' ' / ■' 

the handicapped, as opposed to a call for An entirely new program of 



assistance* .Also, it i.s recognised that some change in this area/ has 
.been made; however, thv^ recommendation is/ based on the assumption that 

a systematic outreach program is required, and_J:hat it should haye a 

1 ... " " / 

central, rather than local focus. j 

' / 

The third set of recommendations cohcern what additional /informa- 



tion Is required to further the- goals of che Competency Progra^m for 



There are many are^s of needed research concern-^ 

I' 



handicapped s^tudents. 

ing the impact of compJtency testing, l>otmivithin the State aind across 

■ I - ■ ■ ■ \ ' " i 

the nation* However, one of the most pressing issues that could be 



/ 
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resolVed in the near future is the appropriate use of test idodif ications, 
partifcularly the audio cassette* Also, much icould be learned from the 
ongoitip testing program Itself, provided that better and m^re extensive 
records were kept* 
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R*3*l Experimental studies should be undertaken in 

controlled circumstances to establish the efficacy 
of audio' cassette administration* These studies should 
consider the nature of specific handicaps as well as 
tas\ variables during administration (e*g. speed of 
administration, length of session, etc.).. 
R*3*2 More extensive analysis of diagnostic data (e*g. actual 
IQ scores, performance levels* educational history, 
etc*) should be carried out to determine what factors 
pl^e students^ at-^risk for failure early in their 
educational carebra and. are useful in planning pre- 
ventive programs* > 
R.3*3* The *'other handicapped*' category on State records 

should be changed to reflect the actual handicapping 
condition (e*g* cerebal palsey, emotional disturbance, 
physically handicapped, etc.), since at present there are 
no usable data on the performance of these students who 
vary greatly with respect to need, program, and 
chance of success on the Compet-ency Test. 
Our final recommendations were inspired by the problem of 

0 

handicapped students who have little hope of meeting the Competency 

Test requirement, for a high school diploma. Although the number of such 

students promises to be very great, ^ It Is generally recognized In the 

field of special education that many EMH and multiply handicapped per- 

sons can function independently in life, hold dovm a Job, and make a 

* 

responsible contribution to their coPTnunity. In the interest of fairness 
to these citizens and in the interest of maintaining standards in 



. ■ \ ■ ^- ■ 

59 

special education, as well as regular education, ve reccomend that: 
R.4*l* The State of l?orth Carolina should recognize and 

foster the achievements of retarded high school stu- 
dents (and those with handicaps of like severity) by 
a) setting' t&lnimum standards for competence as the 
result of dompletlng an approved program of secondary 
special education, and b) awarding a specla' education 
diploma based on the demonstrated attainment of 
minimum competence at this level; and that, , 
R.4.2. The Competency Test Commission should establish an 
advisory board of qualified Individuals who^would 
a) study the feasablllty of this option, and b) 
formulate recommendations for needed legislation 
and/or other means to provide educational credit 
for this segment of our population. 
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Competency Test Evaluation of Exceptional Children 

P*0* Box 25 
Carrboro> North Carolina 27510 > 

. Telephont: 919/9SS-412U Ext. 2U 



Dear Superintendent* Special Services Coordinator* Principal 
and Special Education Teacher;. 

An evaluation of the performance of exceptional^ children on the November 
1978 State Competency Test is being conducted by the University of North Caro- 
lina under the authorisation of' the State Board of Education and the Competency 
Test Cotoitiaalon. ' 

The purpose of the project Is to gather Information regarding the charac- 
teristics of students and nature of services in order to identify those factors 
which contribute to a student^s success or failure on the Competency Test. 
Hopefully*' the responses your school system provides to the surv-^y questions 
will be instrumehtal in iiaprovlD£ present programs if necessary* and influencing 
State Conq^etency Test policies. 

Broad research Questions on the survey include: 

A. IJhat are the variations in demographic characteristics of exceptional 
students who pass and fall the Competency Tests? 

B* Were test modifications employed and* if so* were they appropriate 
for the student? , . . ' - ^- 

C* Were there significant variations in amount and content of services 
provided to exceptional students who passed and who failed the Test in 1978? 

D* What special remediation efforts were used, for those students who 
failed the Test in 1978? 

E* What are the attitudes of teachers and adLJ,nistrators toward Coiapetency 
testing of exceptional students? (Interviews to be conducted during visits to 
selected schools.) 

The State Attorney General*s office has reviewed and approved the instru- 
ment directly attention to the Family Rights and Privacy Act. To SoXXow is 
an excerpt from a letter frqm the Department of Justice* Mr. Edmiston's^office* 
dated November 6* 1979* regarding the Competency test Evaluation Project: 

It is lEty opinion that it would be permissible to allow access to stu~ 
dents* records without parental .release forms because the information is 
being gathered on behalf of the State Board for the purpose of assisting 
the Board in improving the predlctiveness of competency tests* which in 
turn hopefully t*ill Improve the instruction received by exceptional children; 
and* because the Information collecfied will be aggregated only* and no 
Individual data will be reported. 

The Family Bights and Privacy Act (20 USCA Sec. 1232g) deals generally 
with the avallabllicy and inspection and review of education records of 
students^in attendance at an Institution which receives Federal funding. 
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The Act generally restricts the avalldblllty of student Infomsatlon 
unless^ vhere dealing with s mlnor^ the parents give their consent to 
access to this Information^ or where the student Is an adult » without first 
securing permission from the adult student. An exception to the require- 
ment of first gaining the parents or Individual student^s permission 
before access to student records is permitted^ is where an organization 
Is conducting a study on behalf of an educational agency *'for the purpose 
of developing^ validating^ or administering predicative tests» administrat- 
ing student ^d programs* and in^rbvlng Instruction* If such studies 
are conducted In such a manner as will not permit the personal identifi- 
cation of students and their parents by persons other than representative a 
of auch organizations...** 
20 nSCA S^c. 1232g (b)(1)(F). 

Bei^use « the nature of the study and the exception made to access 
to student records without parental permission* It , appears that the data 
Collection plan prepared by the State Board Is adequate and that the study 
may be conducted by the University of North Carolina without flrat secur- 
ing permission from parents of the students Involved* 

Further* because the project has been funded by the State Board of Education 
and approved by the Competent Test: Commission* Dr. \7illlam J- Brown* Director ^ 
of the Research Dlvialon* State Department of Public Instruction* hss been 
designated as the contact person to the local education agencies Involved* 
If you have questions regarding tbe in^ortsoce of the study. 

We have attempted to ask questions requiring brief responses that are 
easily accessible from the atudent*8 Individualized Education Plan (lEP) * 
Special Services Foldier* and cumulative folder. However* we realize that some 
Information may not be svallable* but the more complete the responses we 
receive the better we can vletf factors contributing to a student*s success or 
fsllure on the Competency Test. 

In sdditlon £b requesting brief responses* ye have sampled exceptional 
students classified as LD and EMR In your system so as not to overbutden your* 
staff with' Con^letlng surveys on each exceptional eleventh-grader who took 
the Test In November 1976* 

Pilot vork has been carried out In four high schools In three counties 
with suggestions Incorporated Into the final Instrument. 

Enclosed sre the survey forms each Including this letter of Introduction" 
and explanation and a **Dlrectlona** section for the respondent. Also* we have 
provided you with a return mailing envelope for your convenience* {Please 
note that we would appreciate your mailing the completed^ surveys to us by 
December 20* 1979.) ' 
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PLnase contact Kathan Hasklns, (919) 966-4121 (ext* 214), Ella Akin (ext* 280), 
or Julia Hall (ext* 276), if you have questions regarding completing the survey* . 

Thank you for your cooperation and effort. 



^/Zzw^i D. McKlnney,,Ph 
Project Director / , 

Kathan G. Hasklns (Mrs.), H.£d. 
Research Asisoclate 




\ 
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Enclosures: (3) 



Directions sheet 

Student Information sheet 

Survtey 



V 




3HE" STUDENT'S NAME, PERSONAL INFOKIATIOS AHD FALL 1978 COMPETENCY 
TEST SCORES ARE ON THE FOLLOWING PAGE. FOR CONFIDENTIALITY, PLEASE MARK 
THROUGS THE STUDENT'S kAME AFTER COMPLETING THE SURVEY. UE HAVE ATTEMPTED 

TO REQUEST INFORMATION WHICH IS EisiLY ACCESSIBLE FROM YOUR FILES. HOWEVER, 

" -f ■ i , ' " * 

1 

\m REALIZE THAT SOME RECORDS MAT BE INCOMPLETE. WE HAVE AN I.D. NUMBER 
AND SCHOOL NAME FOR ALL STUDENTS. AFTER' COMPLETING THE SURVEYS, PLEASE 

V * ■ ' ' ' 

RETURN THE STUDENT INFORMATION' SHEET AND THE ATTACHED SURVEY '^TO US IN THE 

— — T— , 

MAILING ENVELOPE PROVIDED. IHE SURVEYS SHOULD %E MAILED BY DECEMBER 20, 
1979, PROVIDING TWO WEEKS FOR YOU- TO COMPLETE. THANK YOU ! 



If you have<3ny questions about the survey, f>lease contact: ., „„. ^ 

Krithan Haskins (ext* 214), Ella Akin (ext* 280), Bruce Dorval (diet* 273), 
or Julia Hall (Bxt* 276) — (919) 966-4121, 



SO 

. N 



- lo number; luoi / . . 

LSAr BKAUPORT ' , " 

school: aurora high o 

LEAitSCHOOL CODEr 07033* ^ 

STUDENT name: Actual name will be lisjied for final distxibudon-. 
SEXt FEMALE 

; sace: euffcK: 

. * ■ ■ • . • . — — : — - • . ' 

AGECBASEO ON l979)t 17 ' 

PARENTAL EDUCATIONS ' LESS THAN EIGHT GRADE ^ " 
;^HAN01CAP: Hr-ARING IMPAlJ^ED " . 

\fALL REAOING score II 97S COMPETENCY) t 103 , 

WpRINS reading SCOREC197S COMPETENCY )r ^ . 

^^ALL MATHEMATICS SCOREtl97S COMPETENCY)! 8S 
S^PlNS-ft^THSSTATICS SCOREt 1979 COMPETENCY) t ; 



Hi 



School -Position 



CO>ffETENCT TEST EVALUATION OF EXCEPTIOiJAL CHILDREN 
Modifications 

1\' \<ho administered the Tall 1978 Competency Test? 
(Please check) ^ 

regular^ classroom' teacher ^ ' 

special education teacher 

' other (please specify) . 



A.* Did the student take the Coii5)etency Test through ^ 
modified test adminis tratlon?^ 
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If yes, please Indicate which nodlflcatlon was tised^*' 
Please note : more >than one of the modifications may 
have been used so please Indicate all of then* 



large print edition 
audlo-^cassette edition 
Braille ^edition 
answers recorded by proctor 



extended tine -test; number of sesMbns 



small gtoup setting 



instructions given In sign language 
student marks responses tn test booklet 
administered to hospital' oi^ homebound student^ 
Other 



If the student failed the Fall 1978 Competency Test, 
were different modifications used for the Spring 1979 
test? <r 



yes 
no 



8? . 



PLEASE Db KOT, WRITE 
IN THIS SPACE 



CID 



\ 



Am 



(5-6^ 



MODF (7.) 



MODFl T8)^^ 
M0DF2 (9) 

M0DF3 (lOj 

MODFA (11) 



M0DF5 (12) ^ 
tI0DF6. (13) i_ 
MODF 7 (lA) _ 
M0DF8 (15) _ 
'mODF9 <16) _ 
MODFlOd?) _ 



MODS (18) 
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3. A. 



School Position 



/ 



p. If ye^ (see Question C) , please indicate rio(li£ication(s) 
used on the Spring 1979 test* 

large print edition . * 



audio*^cas&ette edition 

Braille edition 

answers recorded by proctor 

i 

extended cine test; number of sessions 



small group setting / ' 

* 

instructions given in sign language 

*■* 

student marks responses in test booklet 
administered to liospital or homebound student 
other 

Based DD the nature and severity of this child's dis--. 
ability, in your professional opinion, was the modifi-- 
cation(s) iiF^ed with this ctudent appropriate for his/ 
her disability? ^ • . , 

yes . ■ • ; ■ ■ . , . ■ ■ ■ 

* 

no . . ' 



B. If no, vhat type of modif ication(s) do you think would 
have been more appropriate? Please specify: 



4. 



Please offer any additional comments regarding modif icatiotis. 
used in Competency Testing of exceptional students* 
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PLEASE DO NOT WRITE 
IN THIS SPACE. 



MODSl 


(19) 


MODS 2 


(20) . 


M0£iS3 


(21) , 


I«)DS4 


(22) 


MODS 5 


(23) 


k)DS6 


(24) 


• 

MODS? 


(25) 


>tODS8 


(26) ^ 


(K)DS9 


(27) 


. MODSIO 


(28) . 



APMOD^ (29) 



NIA10D5 (30-31)_ 
(32-33) 



(34-35) 

t 

(36-37) 
BLANK. (38-43) - 
COMS (44t45)__1 

(46-47) 



School Position 
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History of Special Education Services 

5. How maisy years has the student attended Isorth Carolina 
schools? 

ntuober of years 

don't Icnow 



6» To your knowledge or from cumilatlve folder Information^ 
has this student ever repeated a grade? ,' 



yes 
no 

don^t know 



If yes» please circle grade(s): 

12 3 4 5~S~1 8 9 10 11 ^ ^ 

* - f - 

! 

7* Does this student have a record of *'tmexcuse<f* absences? 
[ yes 

no . \ 

i 

don* t know 



If yes» ple£ise circle grade(s); 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 



6. ^ If absences were ''excused/' ts there reason for you to 
believe t^e student* s performance has been Impaired by 
**excused" absences for reasons of healthy travel^ etc*? 



^ yes . 
_ ho 

don*t know 



If yes^ please circle grade(2)t 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 .11 



PLEASE DO NO^ WRITE 
IN THIS SPACE. 

YSCM , (48-49)^ 



GREP 

GREPl 

GREP 2- 

GREP3 

GREP4 

GREP5 

GREP6 

CREP7 

GBEPS 

GREP9 

GREPIO 

GREPU 

UABS ' 

U/^Sl 

UABS2 

UABS3 

UABS4 

UABS5 

UABS6 

UABS7 

UABS8 

tIMaS9 

UABSIO 

UABSll 



(50) 
(51) 
(52) 
(53) 
(54) 
(55) 
(56) 
(57) 
(58) 
(59) 
(60) 
(61) 

(62) 
(63) 
(64) 
(65) 
(66) 
(67) 
(68) 
(69) 
(70) 
(71) 
(72) 
(73) 



HiD (79-80) _2 ^ 





(1 - A) 


EABS - 


(5) . 


EABSl 


(6) 


EABS2 


(7) 


EABS3 


(8) 


EABS4 


(9) 


EABS5 


(10) . 


EABS6 


(11) 


EABS 7 


;(12) . 


EABS 8 


(13) 


EABS9 


(14) 


EABSIO 


(15) 


EABSll 


(16) 
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School Position 

V " 
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Was the student identified prior to Kovenber 1978 as 
beir,g a high risk for failing the November 1978 Compe- 
tency Test? ' 



yes 
no 

don*t know 



10. 



yes^ were special slervices provided in the Summer and/or 
Fall 1979 toward helping, the stu<i(ent to pass the Coicpetency 
Test In November? 



yes 
no ^ 
don^ t know 



11- 



12, 



In what grades ^did the student receive special education 
services prioi^ to the 10th grade? !Please circle 

; H 23^456789 



Please check special servicers) the student received in 
the 10th and 11th grades: 

Type of Special Education Service 



I PLEASE DO NOT WRITE 

j 

I m THIS SPACE. 



10 th 
Grade 
77-78 



11th 

Cita.de 
78-79 



( 



U U 

m J-* 

P. <= 



€3 



CO 

eo 

0) 
PC 

■ 

CM 



CO 

ID 
U 

o a 
CO 2 



0) 

o 



0) 



■ 

en 



0) 

O 
CO 



o 

01 



o 

^ W 
U 

0) >4 
■ 

in 



to c 

O 0) 



I 



Q 
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RISK 



(17) 



MSKV (18) 



SPEDCl 
SPEDG2 
SFEDG3 
SPEDG4 
SPEDG5 
SPE0G6 
iSPEDGV 
SPEDG8 
SPEDB9 



\ 

\ 

(zq) . 

(21) . 

(22) . 
(23t. 

(24) \ 

(25) , 

(26) ; 
(27) 



SPEDtl (28) 
SPEDT2 (29) 
SPEDT3 (30) 
SPEDT4 (31) 
SPEDT5 (32) 
SPEDT6 (33) 
SPEDT7 (34) 
SPEDT& (35) 



SPEDEl 
SPEDE2 
SPEDE3 
SPBDE4. 
SPEDE5 
SPEDE6 
SPEnE7 
SPEDE8 



(36) ^ 
(37) 
(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 
(42) 
(43) 



School Position 



Page 5 



13. 



Please check Che student^ s ability level based on the 
cost recent intelligence test scores: 



110 + 
96 - 109 



86 
74 
61 
50 



95 
85 
73 
60 



Please specify test administered and date given: 

Test 

Date 



14. 



15. 



Please circle the student's grade-level performance as 
documented on his lEP and/or by standardized test scores 
at the time he took the Novenfcer .1978 Competency Test: 

Reading: 123A567 89.10 11 12 

Mathi 1 2 3 A 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

Please specify test administered and date given: 

^Test 

Date • 



Please check the correct statement. 
Based on your professional opinion regarding this 
student's competencies (observation, classroom perfor- 
cance, prior test scores, etc.): 

This student passed the Competency Test as 

expected. " 



This student passed, but shot:ld have failed. 

This student failed as expected. 

This student failed, but should have passed. 



PLEASE DO NOT WBIITE 
IN THIS SPACE. 



ABLEV (44) 

TEST (45) 
DATE 



(46 - A9) 



BEADLV 



MATHLV 



(50 - 51) 



(52 - 53) 



TEST2 (5A) 
DATE2 



(55 - 58) 



COMPO (59) 



School Position" 



Page 6 

16, Does this student participate in extra-curricular activities 
or have special talents or interests? 

yes 



no 

don^ t know 



Xf yes,* please check: 

/ school clubs 

church or community groups 

talents (dancing, music, mechanics, sports, etc*) 

. other interests (please specify) 



17/ Does this student exhibit any problem behaviors? 

" yes 



' no 



don*t ^^^^ 

If yes, please check: 

- hyperactivity 

aggressiveness ' 

' tardiness^ 

apathy 

other (please specify) 



PLEASE DO NOT 
IN THIS SPACE, . 



EXCUR (60) 



EXCURTl (61) 
EXCURI2 (62) 
EXCURXa (63) 
EXCURDl (6«) 
EXCUIt02 (65) 
EXCUIt03 (66) 
EXCUB04 (67) 



PRBEH (68) 

FRBEHI iC69) 
PRBEU2 (70) 
PRBEH3 ' (71) 
FRBEH4 (72) 
FRBraOl (73) 
FRBEH02 (74) 
PRBMOS (75) 
PRBEH04 (76) 
PRBEH05 (77) 
PRBEH06 (78) 



RID (79-80) 0 



U**** ************* ******* 



er|c 
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School Position 



Page 7 

Remediation Section (THIS SECTION OF SURVEY TO BE COMPLETED 

ONLY FOR STUDENTS \mO FAILED THE FALL, 
1978, COMPETENCY TEST"0}:E OR BOTH 
SECTIONS) 



18* Did the student pass the Spring 1979 Competency Test? 

yes 

no 



19 i 



What were the studerit*s scores on the Spriag 1979 
Competency Test? 



Reading 
Math 



20* 



1j1 scores are not available, please check reason. 
The student 

. moved 

was exempted 
dropped-out 

other (please specify) 



ERiC 
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PLEASE DO NOT WRITE 
IN THIS SPACE. 

CID 



(1 - 4) 



PASSS (5) 



SRSC (6-8)._ 
SMSC°(9f-ll) 



NAVSC (12> 



Schooi~"Positlon 



Page S / 

21- ^*ere special education services for the student altered as 
- a result of his failure on the Fall V)7& Competency Test? 

yes 



no 



If yes, what was changed? tPlease 'check one or more*) 



placement (resource room, self-contained, 
tutor, etc*) 



PLEASE DO NOT WRITi: 
lii THIS SPACE* 



ASERV (13) 



Individualized Education Plan-(IEP) 

personnel directing student's program (specify) 

special education teacher 

classroom teacher 

CoiDpetency Test remediation teacher 



V 



tine devoted to remedial programs 

remediation within special education program 

renediatlon' program separate from special educa- 
tion program 

other (specify) ; ■ . 



^ ) 



ASERVl (lA) 

ASERV2 (15) " 

ASERV3 (16) 

ASERVA (17) ~ 

ASERV5 (18) ~ 

ASERV6 <19) ~ 

ASERV7 (20) " 

ASERV9 (22) ~ 
ASEEVOl (23)" 
ASERV02 (2A) 
A^EI^yOB (25) 
ASERVOA (26) 
ASERV05 (27) 
ASERV06 (28) 
ASERV07 (29) 
ASERV08 (30) 



KID (79-80) 0 



i 
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UOMPETEHCY I EST CVALUATIOM Uh CACtr i iuimi_ wi.iuu(v.-.t 

P.O. Box 26 
Carrboro, North Carolina 27510 

. Telep^fone: 919/9SS-412K Ext. 2U ' * 



SITE VISIT- QUEStimS___ ■ - 

Ceacral Questions. : ; ^ 

1. What'is your opinion concerning handicapped* children taking the Competency 
Test? / * 

* 

e r - > 

■ .. . . , : . . ■■■ ■■ .-. ■. ■■■■'.4 

A. Do you tiiliik hartdlcapped ctilldreii should 

be required to talce the^o:iipetency Test? 

* , take a special test Instead? ; ^ ^ 



not take a test at all? 



B, Do you agree with the present policy of giving a certificate of 
accodplishment to exceptional students vho do not take or pass the 
test? , - ' 

C*- Do you think the students receiving a certificate of accomplishment 
should participate in graduation exercises? . 

2* Vhat has been the exceptional students* general reaction to the Competency 
Test? ' * 

A, Have they for^nd it extrenely frustrating? 

B, Have they been eager to take the test, etc-?^ * ' " 

C, 1/hat has been the exceptional students* parents reaction to dte test? 



. TH€ UNIVERSITY OF/NOR^^ CAROLINA AT ^CHAPEL HILL 



3, Do cost exceptional students think It Is Important to have a high school . 
diplo^? If so, f or ^rhat reasons? (For exaziple, jobs, 
personal satisfaction, etc.) * - 

4. EOT does the drop-out rate of the genarai student population in your school 
corpare wltt the drop-out rate of eicceptlonal students? 

5» Do you feel the exceptional studeat*s reading aud math skills are accu- 
rately caasured by, the Competency Test? 

* 

T * 

Parental Invo lvjenent ; • • ■ * ■ 

' ^ ■ . ^ : ' ■ . . ■ . 

■ ** . • ^ 

1* Do you think there is a noted difference in the parental- involvement 
in the schools betveen the parents of the students ^ho passed and the 

\ ■ ■ . ^ ■ . - * ' - • .•• ^ ..." • 

students whp failed the Competency Test? (Such as: attending PTA 

' * * * ' 

neatings, assisting in the classroon, chaperoning trips, €ttcv) * 

Kodificatlpns : - , , ' 

1* Did the following adrainistrators of the test get appropriate in-service 
training to itaplement modifications? 

A, Special education coordinaljors trained by the gtate ? 



E, ' 'j>di>lnis trat ors of the test trained by special education coordinators? 



2. Do you believe that the students were properly selected to be eligible 
for using a modified test? ^ ^ • 

If not, has there been inprovement in the celectloa process since the 
testing began? 



General Coazients of^ Respondent; 




School (LEA) 



School Position of Respondenc_ 



Intervie:^er_ 
Date 



ERIC 
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Table B.l 

Effects of Attrition on Sex of Students Sampled 



statistic 




naie 


£ emaie 




EMH Sample 

a 


(n-252) - 


/ 


Population Values 




1196 


V 

709 , 




% 


62.78 


37.22 


Sample Values 




126 


85 




t 








.% 


59 . 72 


40.28 


Expected Value 


ft 


13^.4 


* , 78.5 


X^(l) 




.85 (N.S.) 








(n=185) S 


* 


Population Values 


ri 


506 


167 




5s : 


75.19 


24.81 


" Sample Values 


n^ 


12? ' ** ' 


,39 




% 


76.79 


23.21 


Expected Value 


n 


-126.3 


41.6 , 




'i 

■ a 


- .23 (N.S.) 






■ V. 






* 


Other Handicaps "(ff*S96) 

* 


* * 



Population Values 
Saoiple Valu4s 



Expected Value 



ri 
% 
n 
% 




323 

' 54.46 ' 
288 ' 

55.70 * 
282.6 . 
..32- (N.S.') 



270 
45,53 

* 

229 ^ 
41,29 
263.3 



Table B.2 

Effects of Attrition on Race o^ Students Sampled 



Statistic 




* 

Indian White 

* 

* 


Black 


V 

Other 

* 






* - ,1 
EMM Sample , (nf J 








Population Values 


ri 


33 


—7 

538 


'1323 


2 ' 


4- , 

Sample Values 




1.74^ 

^ . 


28.38 
69 ' 


69.78 
• 137 


0.10- ) 
1 


> • 

Expected Value 


% 


/ 3.6 


32.86 
59.6 


65. 24 
146*5 " 


0*46 
~ • 0.2 






4.99 (U.S. 


) 


* 








LP Sample (n»185) 






— f ^ , 


Population Values 


* 

n_ 


8 


398 


- 259 




• 


% 


■ l.°20 


59.85 


38.95 


* 


Sainple>^iues 


ji 


1 • 


-96- 


69 






% 


0.60 


57.83; 


* 




Expected Value 


n 


1-9 


99.3 


64.6 


T 






;89 (N.S'.) 

■-»- 


* 






: Other Handicaps. (nf596) 






Population^ Values 


h 


15 / 


384, 

t 


186 

« 




f 

Sample Values 


% 

in 


2.53 
« 14 


64-75... 
338 


.31.36 

V . 

162 


.1.34 
;. 4* • 




% 


' 2.70" 


65.25 


■31.27 


0.-77 


Expected Value 




13.1 


336^ 


" 162.7 


.7-0 


/ 

\ x2(3) 




1.35 (U.S.) 




* 



■t" 












f _ 4 ^ 




\ 




* 






i 




; / . ■ ■ 

• 82 




* 






Table 3 








\ ' 


Effects of Attrition 


on 


Parent Education pi Stiid^nts Sampled 




/ Statistic 

* 






Grade 
Sctttoll 


Some 
HS . 


^ HS 
Grad 


Pc^t 
HS-^ 








* EMH *&nple (n-=252) 








^ ^Population Values 


n 




.576 


683' 


367 


,60 






Z 




34.13^- 


53 


21.78 






Sample Values * 


n 




60 • . 


74^ 

* 




6 


• 


* ^ ' — ' 

Expected Value 
* 


Z 
ii 




-31.25 
65; 5 . 


38,54 
77.8 


27*08 
^ 41*8 


3.13 
6,8 


r 


7 

•a' "X (3) 






- ■ .3.24' (N.S.) 

: ... ' 






^ - 


> 




T*p Sample "(n=185) ^, 




- 




Population Values 




* 


) 

98 


206 


. 220 


119 










, ' 15.24 


* 

3 2. -04 

1 


34,22 


18*51 




- ' 'I 

* . Sample VaiLues 


n^ 




' 24 


51 


55 


34 










14.63 


' 31.10 


33*54 


20*73 


^ * 


PTrnei^ t Vf* ltit_- 


n 


i 


24.9 


■ f 

5 2": 5 


56,1 


* Mr 

30,3 




■ . ■ X^<3>' * 




t 


.54 (N.S 










- ^* 

... ' ' ^» 


. ... , ' 

Othir Handicaps Xn=59^) 

' ' ■ ! ^" * " 




■/ 




Population Values , ^ 


n 




59 


176 


• 388 W . 


530 V 






% 




' 11-13, 


22.01 


^0*00^ 


26.79 


I 


' ^ '-^ample Values 


ri 

% 




-10.^7 


104 

\ 22.90 


^ 179 

* 

39.42 


■ 123 1 

r 

27.09 


* 


Expected Value " ^ 


n 




i'. -'^ 

45.8 


.^0.9- 


164.8 


110.3 

,■ / 

* 


t 








4.63 (N.S.)' - 




: ■ 








• *• 








b B * 










* 


/ 


f 


erJc 


* 




i 


96 

- .- / . ■ ■ : 


* 







83 



•Table B.4 

Effects of Attrition. on Passage Bate of Students Sampled 



-r 

Statistic 




Reading 
Pass Fail 


Matn 

Pass 


ai J: 






EMH Sample (N-252) 






Population Values 




^ • 219 


1688 


' 134 


1773 




% 




88-52 


7.03 


92.97 


Sample Values 


n^ 


72 


139 

1 


59 


152 




% 


34.12 


i 65,88- 


— 2^9^ 


— ?5-,-04- / 


ST 










Expected Value 


n 




^NV 


NV 


NV 


X'(l) , i 

.- : U 




NV 




iNv 




' ^ 




1^ Sample (n;= 


185). 






Populat ion Values 


n 


376 


298 


320 . 


354 




% 


55.79 


44.21 


47 . 48 


52.51' 


Saibpie y^lues 


n 


96 

« 


-72 


80 


88 






57.14 


42.86- 


47.62_ 


_ -52. ^8 


Expected Value 


ii 


93.7 


74.2 


79.7 


88.2 


X^(l) 


s 


.12 


(N»S.) 


.001 (N.S.)- 




Dther Handicaps 

* - 1 


(n=596) 







■Eopulation Values 



Sample Values 



Expected Valpe 

■ A 2 

X'^(l) 



Z 



-7-S92 
65.77 

6i.93 
341.3 

"'.16 (N.S.) 



204. 353 

34.22 '59.22 

182 301 

35.06 57.99 

177.6' 307.3 



243 
'"^^^0777 
218 

42.00 
2fl.6 



,32 (N.S.) 



^dte: statistics, for EMH sample not valid (NV) due to restriction 
placed on-passing sample values. 

L.. 97 
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Table B.5 

£££ects of Hisclasfilflcatlon on Passage Rate of Stadents Sampled 



Statistic 



Reading 
Pass Fall 



Hath 
Pass Fall 



EMH Sample (n*252) 



Population Values 


n_ 


219 


1688* 


134 


1773 




% 


11.43 


88.52 


7.03 


92.97 


Sample Values 




37 


132 


25 


144 




% 


21.89 


78.11 


14.79 


85.21 


Expected Value 


n 




NV 


NV 


HV 




« 


NV 




NV 








LD Sample (n^ 


185) 






Population Values 


n^ 


376 


298 


320 


354 




% 


55.79 


44.21 


47.48 


52.52 


Sample Values 


n^ 


76 


48 


64 


60 




% 


61.29 


38.71 


51.61 


48.39 


Expected Value 


n 


' 69.1 


54.8 


58.8 


65.1 


X^(l) 




1.52 


(N.S.) 


1.30 


(N.S.) 




Other Handicaps 


(n=596) 






Population Values 


Jl 


392 


204 


353 


243 




% 


65.77 


34.22 


59.22 


40.77 


Sample Values 


n 


242 


1_6_8_^ : - 


. 216__ „. 


19 4. 




% 


59.02 


40.97 


52.68 


47.31 


~Ei^"ected" Value 


"~ "ff 


269;6 


140.3 


242.8 


167.1 


X^(l) 




8.29 


(£<.005) 


7.27 


(£<.0l 



ERIC 
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Table B.6 



Percentage of Teata Given to EMH Studenta by Different 
- Administrators In Each Educational District 



Dlatrlct 


Class Teacher 


Special Educator 


Other 




Nor theas t 


42.86 


57 14 


0,00 




Northweat 


22*73 


45,45 


31.82 




Central 


17*24 


82*76 


0,00 




South Central 


40*00 


60.00 


0.00 




North Central 


13.51 


81.08 . 


5.41 




Southwest 


25*00 


70.00 


5.00 




Nor thwest 


41*67 


33.33 


25.00 




Western 


23*08 


76.92 


0.00 




Total 


25*15 


67.07 


7.78 





X^(14)»41.15, £ <.002 
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Table B*7 

Percentage of Teste Given to iD Students By Different 
Administrators In Each Educational District 



District 


Class Teacher 


Special Educator 


Other 




Northeast 


76*92 


23.08 


0.00 




Southeast 


33*33 


33.33 


33.33- 




Central 


40*91 


5A-55 


4.55 




South Central 


53*85 


46.15 


0.00 




North Central 


85*71 


14.29 


0.00 




Southwest 


31*58 

* 


60.53° 


7.89 




Northwest 


50.00 


50.00 


0.00 




Western 


15:38 


8A.62 * ^ 


0.00 




Total 


A3. 59 


52. lA 


4.27 





X^(14)=4i.l5. £<.004 
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Table B.8 

Percentage of Tests Given to Studentis With Handicaps Other Than LD and 
EMR by Test Administrators and Educational District* 



District 


Class Teacher 


Special Educator 


Other 

« 


Northeast 


73.53 


8.82 


17.65 


Southeast ' 


50.00 


35.71 


14.29 


Central 


50.70 


15.49 


33.80 










South Central 


• ' 33.33 


10.26 


56.41 


North Central 


63.64 


15.91 


'20.45 


Southwest 


63.93 


29.51 


6.56 


Northwest 


31.25 


12.50 


56.25 


Western 


61.11 


33.33 


5.56 


"Total ' ' 


55.47^^ 


18.93 


25.60 ^ 


*Handi capper d 
X^(14)=70*64, 


- Visual, Hearing, Multiple and Other. 
£< .0001 
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Table B*9 ' 



Percentage of Students Receiving Each Type of Modification by^ 

Handicap on Fall 1978 Test 



Type 




EMH 


LD 


VT 


HI 


MH 


Other 


Total^ 




n 


172 


119 


83 


97 


69 


165 


705 


Large Print 


n 
X 


4 

2.3 


5 

4.2. 


31 

37.3 


— 


12 

17.4 





52 
7.4 


Audio 
Cassette 


h 
X 


43 

25.0 


30 

25.2 


2 

2.4 


' 1 
1.0 


12 

"^^17.4 


18 

10.9 


106 
15.0 


Briille 

y- 


n 
X 


— 










— — 







\ 

Proc>Jor Re- 
corded Ans* 


n 
X 


1.7 


3 

2.5 


, 3 
3.6 




9 

. 13.0 




18 
2.6 


Ext. Time/ 
Session 


h 
% 


57 

33.1 


36 

30.3 


21. 
25.3 


3 

3-1 


28 
40.6 


. 18 
10.9 


163 
23.1 


Small Groups 

c 


n 
% 


70 

40.7 


' 32 
26.9 


5 ' 
. 6.0 


3 

3.1 


35 
JO. 7 


27 

16.4 


172 


Sign 
Language 


ri 








51 

52.6 


1 

,1.4 




52 
7.4 


Harks 
Booklet 


a 


26 

15.1 


20 

16.8 


21 

25.3 




13 

18.8 


9 

5.5 


89 

12.6 


Hos'p* / 

- -Homebound 


n 

X 










1 

1.4 


^ 6.7- 


12 

- i:-7 


Other 


n 

X 


■ 3 
1.7 




2 

2.4 


5 

5.2 


2 

2.9 


1 

0.6 


13 
1.8 



Note: It inflated due to use of multiple modifications 
Based on correctly classified sample of 705 
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Table B.IO 

Percentage of Students Receiving Test Modifications by Race 
and Parent Educational Level 









EMH 


LD 


Other 














Race 


Indian 


n 


Q _ 


1 . 


1 






% 




100 


33.33 




White 


n 


35 


33 


127 






% 


74* 47^ 


42.86 


48.85 




Bl^k 


li 


66 


25 


59 






% 


56*41 


60* 70 


41^26 




Other 


n 


. 1 


0 


2 






% 


100 




66.67 




2 

X (1) 




3. 74 


4*53 


2.84 








NS." 




HS 


Parent 


Elem ^ 




24 


4 


19 


Educa-' ' 






42.86 


28.57 


50.00 


tion 
















n 


35 


20 


28 






% 


63.64 


55.56 


37-33 




H*S* Grad 


n . 


• . 26 


22 


63 






% 


72.22 


. 56.41 


42.57 




Post H*S* 


h 


2 


11 . 


37 






"IT 


ICO 


42.31 


43.02 








9.84'' 


4.26 


1.70. 








.01 


, NS 


HS 



Note:, ic s based on collapsed categories. 
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Table B.ll 

Percentage of Sample Passing In Each Educational District . 







EHH 




LD 




District 














Reading 


Math 


leading 


Hath 


* 

Nor thfias t 


n 


■ 2 


2 


9 


8 




% 


1 .18 


1,18 


7.56 


6-72 


Southeast 


n 


2 


0 


0 


0 






1.18 








Central 


n 


6 


4 


18 


17 




%- 


3.55 


■ V 
2.37 


15.13 


14.29 


South Centi^al. 


n , . 


3 


1 


7 


7 






1.78 


.59 


5.88 


5.88 


North Cantral 




7 




6 


4 




" % 


4.14 


2.37 


5. 04 


3.36 


Southwest 


n 


6 


4 


20 


15 




- — 


r 3,5S 


2;3'7 


" 16.81 


i2.6"r 




n 


o 










% ■ 


3.5S 


2,9*6 


5.88 • 


4.20 


.Western, ■ 


11 


5 


5 


7 


- 5 






2.96 


2.96 


S.88' / 
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Table B. 12 

Percentage in Sample Passing by Type of Test Administrator 



,EMH LD Other 



Reading Test 




X 


n 


2 


n 
u 


2 


Classroom Teacher 


6 


3.59 


37 


31.62 


157 


41.87 


Special Educator 


30 


17.96 


32 


27.35 


25 


6.67\ 


Other 


1 


.60 


3 


2.56 


47 ' 


12.53 


x2(2) 


t 


4.47' 




A- 74 




* 

44.06 






NS 




.09 




.0001 


Math Test 


n 


% 


ri 




n 


X 


^Classroom Teacher 


... .5. 


_ 2..99_. . 


30 


-25.64 


* ■ 

144- 


38.40 


Special Educator 

* 


20 


1.1.98 


27 


2J.08 


25 


6.67 


other ^. . ; ' 


- 0 




2 


1.71 


34 


9.07 






3.33 




2.58 




42.87 






, HS 




HS 

J 




.0001 
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Tabel B.13 

Percentage Passing by Prgfes&lonal Opinion Re Appropriate 
Use of Modifications (Fall, 1978) 



X Pass 




Reading Hods 






Hath Hods 








no 


X^(l) " 




ves 


no 


X'(l) 




£HH 


30.21 


3.70 


8.02 


.004... 


20.83 


0 


HV 




LD 


-54.55 


28.57 , 


HV 




•45.45 


14.29 


HV 




VI 


66.67 


0 


HV 




63.16 


0 


HV 




HI' 


70.37 


2.70 


33.26 


..0001 


66.67 


2 . 70 


30. 59 


.0091 


m 

• 


• 31 .58 


. 10.00 


1.86 


NS 


23.68 


10.00 


0.89 


NS 


Other 


56-86 


• 22.22. 


HV 




43.14 


22:22 


HV 





^ Note: Tests not valid (NV) due to small c&ll frequency* 
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Table B.14 





Percentage PaB 


Blng by Huober of Years In MC Publl 


c Schools 








* 


Reading 


EMH 

Math 


Reading 


LD 

Math 




1 


L 


n ' 

% 






~ 100.00 


2 . 
. 66.66 


t 


3 


- 5 


n 

X 


1.60 


1 

12.50 


2 

50.00 

* 


3 

75.00 




6 


- 8 . 


n 

■ ^ 


0. 


0 


8 

. 72.73 


8 

72. 73 




9 


- 11 


n 

% 


24 ~ 
19.20 


•'•-21 . 
18.10 


46 ' 
59.74 


38 

49.35 










NV 


NV 


NV 


NV 




























Table B.15 









Percentage PaBBlng by Grade Retention 



%-PaBB Repeated^ Not X (1) 
Gradtf Retained 



Reading 


EMH 


21*43 


24.29 


'0.17- 


NS 




LD 


44.74 


„ 71.21 


7.14 


.007 


Math 


EMH - 


.13.10 


18.57 


0.87 


* 

NS . 




LD 


28.95 


62.12 


10.61 


.001 

5 
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■ t^hl& B. 16 
• ' ■ ,* • 

Percentage Passing by iftlsi^ory of Unexcused A&s^ce 



History j 
yes no K (1) 



Reading 



Math 



EMH 

* ^. 

EMH 
LD 



18.9-2 
54. 8A 



22.03 
62.67 



8.11 116410 
38.71 53.33 



0.16 
0.56 

"1.47. 
1.87 



NS 
N$ 

NS 



. . -. . Table-^^7- ' - . . * 

Percentage*Passing^by Professional Opinioii Afyout 
Impa'irmei^t, due to Reused Absence 



Reading 



Hath 



% Pass 



jL 



u> 

EMH 
LD 



Performance Impaired 



yes 



42,86 
50.00 

23.81 
55.56 



no 



X^(l) 



16.30 
67.74 

11.96 
50.00 



NV 
1.90 

1.97 
0.17 



„ -NS 

NS 
NS 
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, " ' Table B.18 
Percentage Passing by Social /Personal Factors 



X Pass 



yes 



Extracurricular Activities 

2 



no 



X 



yes 



Problem Behavior 



no 



Reading 



th 



EMH 



LD 



EMH 



54.55 
50.00 

63.64 
52.73 



45.45 
50.00 

36.36 
47.27 



4.14 
.0.55 

6.43 
.001 



.04 
HS 

.01 
HS 



25.71 
57.58 

25.00 ' 
45.45 



74.29 
63.75' 

75. od* 
56.25 



0.68 

0. 37 

t 

0.54 
i;09 
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* 

* 






* 

* 
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'■ " # 












■ 








Table B.19 










Percentage of Students Identified at Risk for Failure Who 
Passed CoBipetency Test 








Group 




Reading 


Math 












= =x 










EHH At Risk 
* 


n 

% 


29 ^ 
19.46 - 


20 

\ 13.42 








Hot Identified 
2 

X(l) 
S. 


n 
I 


36.36 
1.78 
HS 


2 

18.18 
.19 

NS 








U> At Risk 


11 

% 


45 

54.88 


37 

45-12 








Not Identified 

i '* 


n 

% 


26 . 
78.79 


22 

66.67 












5.69 


4.37 












.01 


.03 






















* 
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Table B.20 



Percentage Pasfiing for Students Identified At Risk Who 
Received Special Services Prior to November 1978 



Group 




Reading 


Math 




EMH Special Services 


n 


21 


12 






X 


16.41 


9.38 




No Services 




7 


7 






% 


35.00 


35.00 








3.89 


10.15 








.OA 


.001 




ID Special Services 


n 


31 


23 






X 


50.00 


37.10 




No Services 


n 


20 


20 






X 


68.97 


68.97 








2.88 


8.05 








.05 


.004 
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Table B.21 



Educational Placement of EMH and LD Students by Passage Rate Fall 1978 



Placement 




Grade 


10 


Grade 


11 


Pass 


Fall 


Pass 


Fail 


£MH Sample 


Mainstream Classes/ 


n 


3 


9 


3 


10 


No Special Servlcas 


3E 


1.77 


5.32 


1.77 


5.9*2 


Mainstream Classes/ 




0 


18 


0 


17 


Support Services 


% 




10.65 




10.59 


Part Time Special Educ/ 


n 


12 


95 


5 


96 


Resource Room 


X 


7.10 


56.21 


2.95 


"56.80 


Full Time Special Educ 


^ 


1 


23 


1 


21 


Class 




.59 


13.60 


.59 


12.42 


Hot Known 




8 




16 ■ 








4.73 








LD Sample 


Mainstream Classes/ - 


n 


16 


5 


13 


3 


No Special Setvices 


3E 


13.67 


4.27 


10.92 


2.52 


Mainstream Classes/ 


n 


25 


11 


24 


8 


Support Services 


% 


21.36 


9.40 


20.16 


6.72 


Part Time Special Educ/ 


n 


17 


24 


27 


30 


Resource Room 


% 


14.52 


20.51 


22.68 


25.21 


Full Time. Special Educ 


n 


0 


2 


0 


2 


Class 






1.70 




* 1.68 


Not Known 


n^ 


■19 




12 

















r 
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Table B*22 ^ 

Use of Different Hodif icatione with Spring 1979 Test 



Group 




yes 


no 


P 


EMH 


n 


37 


95 






% 


28.03 


71.97 




U> 


n 


__.i2: 


, 45 






X 


21.05 


78.95 




VI 


n 


5 


36 






% 


12.20 


87.80 




HI 


n 


3 


17 






X 


15-00 


85.00 




MH 


n 


5 


^ 42 






% 


10,64 


89.36 




dther 


n 


25 


36 






% 


40:98 


59.02 





Not^: ^ % correctly classified who failed Pall 1978 
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Table B.23 ' 

Frequency of Use of Different Modifications on Spring Test 
by Percent Passing Each Test 



Different Hods 



Reading 



Math 



yes n 
% 

no a 
X 

Total n 
(Different) 

% 



3 

' 9.38 
20 

-26.32 
32 

29.63 



2 

5.88 
13 

.16.25 
34 

29.82 







* 








LD yes 


n_ 


5 




4 






% 


62. 


50 


50.00 




. • . no 


n 


14 




14 






X 


48. 


28 


37.84 




Total 


n 


8 




8 




(Different) 














% 


21. 


62 


17.78 





Note; X s not valid due to smsll cell frequencies 
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Table B.24 



Percentage of Students 


Receiving Each Type of Modification by Handicap in Spring 1979 


Test 


Type 




EMH 


LD 


VI " 


HI 


MH 


Other 


Total 




H 


144 


64 


21 


52 


54 


81 


416 


Large Print 


n 
% 


7 

4.8 


6 

9.4 


3 

14.3 




2 

3.7 


6 

7.4 


24 
5.8 


Audio Cassette 


n 
Z 


16 

11.1 


. 9 
14.1 




1 

1.9 


6 

11.1- 


8 

9.9 


40 
9.6 


Braille 


n 

% 




si 


1 

4.7 








1 

0.2 


Proctor Recorded 
Answers 


n 

% 


0.6 




\ 

_ \ 

r 






1 

1.2 


2 

- 0.4 


Extended Tljne/ 
Sessions 


n 

% 


= 24 


5 

7.8 


4 

7.7 


4 

7.4 


11 


48 

11.5 


Small Groups 


n 

% 


28 
16.7 


5 

7.8 




2 

.3.8 


4 

7.4 


22 

13.6 


61 

14.7 


Sign Language 


n 

% 






" . .... V 

\ 


1 

1.9 






1 

0.2 


Marks Booklet 


n 

% 


11 
7.6 


3 

4.7 


2 

9.5 ' 


2 

3.8 


2 

' 3.7 


7 

8.6 


27 
, 6.5 


Other - 




9 

6.3 




1 

4.7 


it 

2 

'3.8 




3 

' 3.7 


15 
3.6 



Notes: Students who failed eitKer test in Fall 1978* Hospital/Homelfound not used in this sample* 



Table B*25 

Frequency of Change In Use of Test Kodlfl cat Ions for Spring 1979 



EMH • LD 



Type 


Number 
Used 


Number 
ChanKed 


% 

Chauffed 


Nutnber 
Used 


Number 
Chanfsec'f 


X 

Changed 


Large Print 


7 


5 


71.4 


6 


3 


50.00 


Audio Cassette 


16 


10 


62.5 


9 


6 


66.66 


Extended Time /Session 


■ 24 


8 


33.33 


5 


2 


40.00 " 


Smdll Group 


28 


9 


32.14 


5 


4 — 


80.00 


Marks Booklet 


U 


4 


36.36 , 


3 


2 


66 . 66 



Note: Nimber changed refers to those who received a Spring modification not used in the Fall* 
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lable B*26 

* ^ 

Chdracterlstlcs of Students Passing Spring 1979 Test 
. EMH LD 



Group Reading Math Reading Math 

N 109 * 116 ' 38 45 

Sex . M, n 12 7 19 16 

% 19.67 11.11 59.38 42.11 

F ^ , n 11 8 1 2 ' 

% 22.92 15.09" 16.67 28.57 

Race White n 4 3 9, 10/ 

4 

X . 13*^9 10*00 50*00 47*62 

* 

Black n 19 .12- 11 8 

,^ % ■ 24.36 14.29 . 55-00 33.33 

Parent "Education 

Elero ■ n 9 ' 7 y 0 —1 

% 21.95 17^7 - ~ 25.00 

Some H.S. a ■ 6 4 - 11 7 

4 * % ' . 19.35 11.43 68..75 41.18 

' H.S.' (?rad . , Q 4 . 4 '\ * 5 " 

. 't - „ t 

* ■ ' t ■ " ' 

. • " ' % 16.67 15.38 - 33.33 31.25 

, .,P08t H.S. n . '0 0 3. i 3 

• - : % , - _ , 75.00 50.00 







Table B*27 

f 
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Percentage Passing Spring 1979 Tost by Ability Level 








IQ Level 


EMH 


LD 












M»th Readinff 


Math 






% 


1 

4.76 


4.76 


- 






■ 61 - 73 n 

% 


15 

26.32 

■ . / 


8 

12.70 


- 






7^-85 n 

l> -.- X 


. 7 ' 
23.33 


6 9 
19.35 47.37 ■ 


9 ' 
40.91 






86-- 95 n 
% 




8 

57 . 14 


5 

38.46 




- — - . 


>96 n 






3 ' - 
75.00 








Table B. 28 






i 

F 




Percentage Passing Spring 1979 Test by Performance Level 
in Same Area Tested 

, . ^ ■ 








Graide Level 


EMH 


m 










Reading 


Math Reading 


Hath 


• 




El em (1 - 6) n 

% 


21 . 
21.40 


13 17 
12.62 5i.52 


13.. 

4i:33 




. . 


J H (7 - 8) n * 

' ■ % 


0 


.0 '1 

50.00 


2 

40.00 




- 


Sr H (9 - 10) n 

% 

^. . ^ - 
t . 




1 

100.00 


1 

100.00 




..." 


■■■ f ' ■ . 

'J, * ■ , ^ - 
• : " F: ■ . ■ " ■ ' 
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Table B.29 * 
Percentage Passing Spring Reading by Program Changes After Fall Failure 



Type Change 








1 n 




Pass 


Total 


Pass 


Total 


Placement 


n ■ 'I 


■ 9 


22 


7 


11 




'SL 


ATI Q1 


24 72 


6*1 6A 


Afl 7A 


lEP 


n ' 


12 : 


31 


7 


13 






OA AO 


^*|* 0<J 


1 *; 

* 


Aft 1 *; 


Service Personnel 


n 


8 


31 


5 


11 




X 


25.81 


34. S3 


45.45 


40.74 


Competency Test 


n- 


10 


39 


9 


16 


Remediation 














% 


25.64 


43^.33 


56.26 


59.26 


Time In Spedlal, 


Sl 


12 


37 


6 


12 


Program 








• 






% 


32.43 


41.57 


' 50.00 


44.44 


Remediation Part 


n 


16 


21 




17 


'of Special Edtic 




•* 










i 


22.5^ 


23.33 


58.82 


62.96 


Separate Remedial 


n 


12 


21 


4 


9 


Program 






23.60 








X 


28.57 


44.44 ; 


33.33 



Table B^O 

Percentage Passing Spring Hath by Program Changes After. Fall Failure 



EMH LD 
Type Change 

Pass Total Pass Total" 



Placement 


n^ 


5 


24 


5 




9 . 




% ^ 


20.83 


24.74 


. 55. 


56 


40.91 


IE? 


11 


9 


55 - • 


6 




12 




% 


16.36 


56.70 


50. 


00 . 


54.55 


Service Personnel 


n^ 


5 


33 . 


4 




. 10 


*> 


X 


15.15 


34.02 


40. 


00 


45.45 


Competency Test 


n ■ 


7 


41 


8 




. 14 


Remediation 
















- 


17.07 


. 41.84 


57. 


14 


63.64 


Time in Special 


11 


8 


41 


5 




11 


Program 
















% " 


19.51 


42.27 


45. 


*5 


50.00 


Remediation Part 


n^ 


11 


76 


8 




15 


of Special Educ 
















% 


14.47 


77.55^ 


53; 


33 


68.18 


Separate Remedial 


n 


7 


48 


4 




8 


Program 
















r 


14.58 


49.48 


50. 


00 


36.36 



If 
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Table B.31 
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Percentage Students Passing Spring 1979 Test Following 
Change In' Special Education Services 



* 

Change ^^ 




Reading 


.Math . . ■ 


EMH ^ yes ^ 


* 

,n 


21 


14 


* 


% 


23/60 


U.43'- . . 


, . ~ Tno . 


n 


2 




Total 
(Change) 


% 
K 


ii,ii 

89\, . 


- ' 5.88 
97 - 
85.09 


LD yes 

* 


n 

% 


- 1'5 

55.56 . 


38,71 


no 


n 


- 4 ^ 


i * • 

5 ^ 




% 


50.00 


t 

45.45 ■ . 


Total 

" <Change) , 


n ,• 
% 


2? 

77,14 


31 

73.^1 ' ' 

* 
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Table B. 32 

Percentage Passing Spring Tests by 11 Grade Educational Plac€sient 



t ti 

11 Grade Placement 



LD 







Reading 


Math 


Reading 


Hath 


Mainstream/ 




5 


5 


2 


2 


No Special Service 














% 


50*00 


45.45 


66.67 


66.67 


Mainstream/ 


n 


2 


3 


6 


5 


Support Service 














X 


13.33 


17.65 


75.00 


50.00 


Part Time Special 


n^ 


20 


14- 


11 


10 


Educ/Resource Room 














% 


23.53 


15.22 


44.00 


34.48 


Full Time Special 


n 


2 


1 


1 


1 


Class 














% 


11.76 


5.88' 


50. 00 


50.00 




|er|c 
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APPENDIX C 
SITE VISIT RESULTS 
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SITE VISIT RESULTS . ^-^...^^^ 

Introduction ^""""^ 
The opinions of school personnel In the field were sampled In 
addition to assessing the effects of various factors on the Competency 
* Test performance of exceptional students* These opinions provided 
Important Information In four areas: 1) the appropriateness of competency 
testing for exceptional students > 2) perceptions of exceptional student 
and parent reactions to competency testing* 3) the accuracy of the 
Coiq)etency Test In measuring the skills of exceptional students « and 
4) the appropriateness of modifications In Test procedures for excep- 
tional stwi6nt8* Hbpefully^^ these responses will facilitate greater 
conmunlcatlon between school personnel '^at the local level and the State 
Department of ^Public Instruction* ^Particular stress vlll be placed 

on opinions of sHhool personnel with respect to accuracy with which 

^ ■ 

. ' the, Competency Test measures^ the skills of' exceptional students and 
the appropriateness of modifications chosen for them* 

Methods 

The opinion of public school personnel from 15 high schools in the 
State (15 LEAs) was sampled* School systems were selected to obtain the 
greatest possible diversity with respect' to the following demographic 
variable^ I alze of school^ urban or rural locale^ and geographic 
location (the 8 educational districts in the State)* 

A range of opinion was sought within each school by soliciting 
opinions from administrators « counselors and special educators* Three 
categories of respondents were constructed: 1) administrators — 
principals^ assistant principals^ special education coordinators^ 2) 
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personnel with specialized but limited contact with exceptional 
students counselors and testers^ and 3) special educators* An 
attempt was made to sample at least one person in each category in each 
school* Eighteen principals- and assistant principals, 15 counselpra 

or testers and 17 teachers of exceptional students were sampled* 
^^"thus^^ there were a total of 50 achool personnel sampled* 

A letter of explanation concerning the project and a questionnaire 
containing multiple-choice questions were mailed to the principal of 
each school* (See Appendix A for a copy of the Site Visit Questionnaire*) 
The principal was asked to in^^te school personnel involved with 
competency testing to a meeting to be held at the school at a later , ^ 
date* During the meeting, school personnel were asked to be prepared 
t^respond during an interview with a project staff member* Below are 
summary tables of responses to the multiple-choice questions augmented 
by summaries of, cocnients rele'rant to each question* 

^ . " Results , ' ^ 

The Appropriateness of Competency TestinR of Exceptional Students 
Respondents were asked to indicate vhether exceptional students 

1 ■■ ; ■ 

should bp given the Competency Test In the same form as other students, 
in a modified form, or not at all* The ^results are reported, ip Table 
C*l* ' . ^ . \" * 

Thede results, indicate that: a) teachers were more likely than 
either administrators or counselors and testers to' favor using a modi- 
fied test with exceptional slTudents, b) various types of respondents 
were abouj equally divided on the issue of whether to ex^pt some stu- 
dents, and t) exceedingly fev respondents felt that the Competency Test 
should not] be required of exceptional students.^ 
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' Table CI 

Appropriateness of Competency Testing for Exceptional Studrats 



Response ' Categories 



Type of Respondent same test modified exempt some exempt all 

test students students 



administrators 10 ' 2 6 0 

(n=18) 

counselors/ testers 9 1 2 3 

(n-15) ' . 

Special ed- teachers' 5 7 4 1 

(n-17) 



Totals ■ 24 ,10 ■ 12 
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Respondants felt strongly a1}out the Issue of modifications and 
exemptions as "evidenced by the fact that &2X of respondents conmiented 

on this question^ Host of those respondents who favored exceptional 

students taking the same Competency Test as other students and who 
offered conaents (71X) reflected the concern of accurately measuring 
all students' skills In a manner that also affords comparison across 
groups of students. They; felt that this should be the. primary goal of 
_^comp.e.tency_tes.tlng^^and_that_ allowlng^^^ ®_?^?PT _. 

tlons jeopardizes this goal. Their comments often expressed, explicitly 
or Implicitly^ the opinion that exceptional students* were placed at a 
disadvantage In taking the Cpmpetency Test like other students (86% of 
respondents providing^ comients} b^ut felt that this was unavoidable 
given the larger goals of competency testing. Some of the conments 
Suggested a way around this problem (24% of those commenting): give 
the Test, or a similar test much earlier than, 11th grade and» perhaps* 
repeatedly as a way to gauge students* progress and provide appropriate 
remediation* / 

Most of the comments of those respondents who favored a modified 
test or no Competency Test for some or all exceptional students (58%) 
reflected the concern that at least, some educable oentally^nandlcapped 
(EMH)' students were not able to pass the Test ^as typlca^^ administered^ 
An even greater proportion (88%) felt that the Test^w'as too difficult 
for at least, some ^EMH students* The direct or Indirect Implication of 
all these coomienl£ (100% of comments fell Into one or both categories) 
was the Competency Test wotild be psychologically damaging to at least' 
some £HH students* Thus* these coanents reflected 
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concert! for the welfare of exceptional students provided the basis 
for their decision about the appropriateness of competency testing for. 
exceptional students* :^It is interesting^ to note that few i.ZX) of 
these comments indicated disagreement with the philosophy of competency 
testing though some (21X) indicated^that it was a breach of faith to^ 
**change.the rules** for a high school diploma at 11th grade* Maoy 
general comments (42!C) dlso reflected this opinion* Fur ther^ most 
respondents felt that the drop-out rate for exceptional students was'^ 
lower than that for other students* 

All respondents felt that exceptional students should participate 
in ^graduation exercised whether they passed the Competency Test or 
nott and they also agreed that most exceptional students felt that it ' 
was important to have a diploma* / ' 

Competency Testing 

Respondents were asked whether they felt that the Competency Teet 
was '^extremely frustrating"- for exceptional students*- The results are 
reported in Table C*2* These results show that nearly all of the re- ^ 
spondents believed that the Test was very frustrating for at ..least some 
exceptional students (88!C of respondents^ excluding those who did not 
express an opinion)* This result was qualified by the comments of some 
respondents (44%) ^^ho felt that the T^t was frustrating to at least 
some exceptional students* However; other respondents reported that 
some exceptional students were eager to take the Competency Test* 
These comnents often referred to the hope of passing the Test held by^ 
LD students and some Etffl- students. These conmients do not seem; then, 
to contradict the feeling that the Competency. Test^was very frustrating 
for some EMH students* (It is difficult to assess in numbers or 
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Table C.2 



Do Exceptional Students Find t)ie Conqtetenc^ Test £bctremely Frustrating? 

J ' 



Response ^^^^^ , Categories 



Typs of yes sooie'^iaYe,. no dldn^t know or no 

Respondent -'^ response 



administrators 10 
(a-18) 

counselors /testers , 9 
(n=i5) 

special ed^ teachers 10 
(n=-18) 



Totals 29 13 



Table C,3 

What Has Been the Reaction of Parents of Exceptional Students 

to Competency Testing? 



Response Categories 



Frustrated/ mixed/ no reaction/ 

Types of Respondent negative neutral positive no response 

administrators (n"18) 3 8 1 6 

counselors/testers 3 3 1 8 

(a-15) ^ . ^ 

special ed, teachers 4 < 4 * 0 9 
(nFl7) ^ 

Totals 10 15 2. 23 
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percentages the students who did experience such frustration,) 

Respondents were also asked to suinnkarlze the. reaction of the 
parents of exceptional students to therCompetency .Test, The results 
are reported In Table €,3 and Indicate that: 1) Btany re- 
spondents were unaware of ai^ parental reactions and' 2) relatively few 
respondents -(20Z) Indicated a primarily frustrated or negative reaction ^ 

on the part of parents . Thi s result !iiay_tMe:_due^to^the^law-degree-of— 

Involvement In the school by the parents of exceptional ^students 

reported by respondents^ Whatever the reason for lack of positive or 

negative responses of parents of exceptional students. It seems the 

case that respondents strong feeling about the competency testing of 

such students was not based on parents* expressed opinions. 

The Accuracy of Competency Test In H^aurlae Skills of Exceptional 

"Sttidents 

. Most respondents felt that the Competency Test did not measure 
the skills of exceptional students accurstely, as Table C,4 shows* Most 
(77Z) ^of the respondents who felt that the Test did not accurately 
measure the skills of exceptional students commented on the content of 
the te^t and/or the administration of the test, Kearly half (48Z) of 
their comments focused on the content of Items on the test^ Of those, 
most (532) were concerned about the relation between what the Competency 
Test seeks to measure and what the public schools are or should be 
doing to prepare exceptional students for adult life. It Is note- 
Worthy that few (8Z) of the respondents disagreed with the use of com- 
petency testing to encourage teaching basic skills In reading and math. 
Some respondents (38Z of those commenting on the content of the test) 
felt that the Competency Test Commission should seek more varied opinion 
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Table C.4 

Did the Competency Te^t Accurately Measure the Skills 
.of Exceptional Students? 



.Type of Respondents 



Response Categories 



Yes 



No 



Don't Know 



administrators (n>18) 
covinselors/ testers (n»15) 
teachers (n'17 ) 



Totals 



4 
1 
1 



12 
11 
12 



35 



2" 

3 

4 



Table, C. 5 

Were Students Properly Selected to be Eligible for Using a Hodlf led Test? 



Type of Respondent 



Response Categories 



yes no . doa't'know/ 
. -no response 



administrators (n>18) 12 
counselors /testers. (^"15) 9 
special ed. teachers Q^17) 10 



1 

0 
1 



5 
6 
6 



Totals 



31 



17 
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* eapecially with reapect to math - about what constitutea the range 
and types of baaic and applied akilla* They felt that these akilla 
ahould'h^ specified ao that they can hJe taught, not only to help 
atudents pass the Teat but also to propei&ly prepare them for adulthood* - 

Other reapondenta (15%) felt that the reading level on the Test was too 

_______ -— -- 

. - * ■" 

advanced - not. only on the reading section but also on the math section* 

Further coimnents on the Competency Test focused on the administra- 
tion of the Test* "I^e^? comenta (from 52% of reapondenta) made by 
testers or special edncators, reflected the opinion that the Test format 
was too difficult or cluttered or 'that the questions were worded poorly* 
Specif ically, 40% of the reapondenta felt that there^were too many 
questions per page and that the colors. used were diatractihg, especially 
to.LD student?* Othera (20%) felt that the teat waa too long for aome 
ejcceptional atudenta and that theae students would have performed better 
if the Test were given in more and shortei: aeaVlons* (Interestingly, 
extended time and increased sessions were a modification option pro- 
vided by the State*) 

What emergea from an evaluation of the comroenta of those who found 
the Competency Test wanting in spme yay leads to an altered assessment 
of the results in Table C.3* Few respondents questioned the concept of 
competency testing; moat commanta were directed at specifics of con- 
tent or administration* 

The Appropriateness of Modifications in Teat Procedure for Exceptional 
Students ^ 

Reapondenta were asked to indicate whether they thought that, 
modifications vere properly selected to use with exceptional studesnta bn 
the Competency Teat* The reaults are reported in Table C* 5* Theae 



results show that* most school personnel who were knowledgeable about 

modification options felt that they had been appropriately matched to 

V 

students; Those who felt that modifications not been jselected 
appropriately for students questioned the use of the audio cassette* 
Also« qualifying comments of aome respondents who felt that modifi- 
cations had been selected appropriately questioned the cassettes 
(16X of both categories)* Concerns about the use of cassettes were as 
f ollows = 1) ^€ questlnns on the^ casaettW were not numbered and the 
tape recorders typically did not have Inch markers* So« atudents who 
lost their place on the tape had great difficulty finding It again. 
2) Also« the quality of many tape recorders was poor«. which resulted 
In problems with atudents hearing the whole question cloarly^* 3) 
Some respondents felt that practice with the cassettes would have 
helped alleviate these problems; some suggested that having a teacher 
read the questions to small groups would be better* 4) Two respondents 
noted that the large print edition was inconvenient because of Its bulky 
size* ' - 

Respondents were also asked whether they felt tljat enough training 
had been provided by the State to Test Coordinators ^nd by teat coor- 
dlnators to Individual testera* Their answera are summarized In Table C* 
6* These figures show that: (a) many 'respondents did not feel quali- 
fied to answer theae questions^ (b) of those who did respond, a size- 
able proportion felt that training In the use of modifications was 
not adequate^ and (c) admlniatrators were less likely than other types 
of personnel to feel that there was Inadequate preparation for the use 
of modifications* Intereatlngly^ all of the comments of those who felt 
that more training was needed referred to problems with the use of 
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Table C.6 

Did Coordinators Beceive Kiofjigh Training to Jjsplement Modifications? 

* R&Bponse Categories 



don't know/ 



Type of Respondent 


yes 


no 


no resDonse 


adntlni s t r ators (n« 18 ) 


9 


3 


6 










counselors/ testers (n«15) 


5 


5 


5 


special ed* tea,chers (n«17) 


2 ■ 

1 


\ . 6 


9 


Totals 


16 


14 


20 



Did Teachers Receive Baough Training in the Use of H>dif icatione? 



Type of Respondent 



Response Categories 



yes 



no 



don't know/ 
no response 



administrators (n»18) 
counselors/ testers (n^lS) 
special ed. teachers (n»17) 



9 
5 
3 



3 
6 
5 



6 
4 
9 



Totals 



17 



19 
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audio Cassettes* 

Sumnarv of Respondents* Opinions and Reconanendatlons 
Responses to the questionnaire on competency „testing and coninents. 
offered during site visits that elaborated on those responses may be ' 
suimarlzed as follows; 

1* There Is general acceptatice of the concept of competency 

^ - ■ 

testing for exceptional students "among school personnel In the fleld^ 
who work with these students* 

2* It Is also generally felt , that at least some exceptional 
students (particularly EMH students) find the Competency^Xest- extremely' 
f nistratlng*^^^^^Sjtati8^tlcs bear-^hls^out with a very low passing rate ■ 
-vlthin the sample for EMH students*)^ 

3* School personnel are divided on the Issue of whether excep- 
tional students should be regulred to take the Competency Test as 
other students* Some feel that the goal of measuring basic skills and 
making that a criterion for a diploma requires that all students be 
treated alike. Others feel that the Test Is^psycho logically damaging 
^ to some exceptional students and that It Is unethical to changes the: 
requirements for a diploma .^'so late In the game'' for these students; 
therefore, the Test should be modified or discarded for some exceptional 
students * 

hi Few respondents Indicated that parents of exceptional students 
had voiced strong objectlbn to competency testing* In fact, little re- 
sponse df any kind by parents was reported by school personnel. 

5. Questions were raised about aspects of the format and content 
of the Competency Test and the use of audio cassettes. Including Ca) 
^the range of Items on the math sectloiij^ particularly what some felt to- 
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be an overemphaeis on *^accouacing Math,** (b) the reading level* on che 
siach section may have prevented some poor readers from doing better on 
rn^th^ (c) the difficulty of the reading section may be too high, (d) 
some questions may be poorly worded « (e) there may be too many 
questions per page and the colors used may be too distracting^ par- 
ticularly for LD students, and (f) there may be soioe problems with the 

current procedures for using the au<lio cassette modification* 

* * 

Summary of respondents^ recommendations: 

1* If the State is to require, all students to pass the Competency 
test to get a diploma* then: (a) steps should be taken much earlier 
than 11th grade to identify students at risk for failing the Test and 
(b) appropriate remediation should be undertaken as early as possible* 
'21 Procedures for the use of audio cassettes should be improved* 

3* The rationale for the range of items on the math section and 
the reading level of those Items should be reviewed* J 

4* The rationale for the present Test format should be reviewed* 



